SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 





\ctor’s Diary” by Hume Cronyn 


salgic Review: The Edwardian Era 





jete Play — Double Entry: 


musicals by Jay Thompson 


“The Blacks” 





‘To help make New York 


more wonderful —for you, your children, 





and your children’s children 


Endow a seat at Lincoln Center 


INCOLN CENTER for the Performing Arts is to $1000 endows an orchestra seat in any of the 
L be completed in 1964. Center's six halls and theaters. 
Says The New York Times: “This is the bold $2500 endows a loge seat. 
est and most exciting artistic project ever at- : ae ue 
1 : saa $5000 endows one with wheelchair facilities. 
tempted in the United States. Building Lincoln 
Center is everybody's job.” In commemoration, a plaque bearing your 


name or that of someone else you designate will 


immortalize your name be attached to the seat.* Remember: all con- 


You can help to build Lincoln Center by giving tributions to Lincoln Center are tax-deductible, 


any amount you can afford. and can be spread over five years. 


r———- TO LINK YOUR NAME WITH LINCOLN CENTER—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ———~—7- 


Clarence Francis Name you wish inscribed yeas aaa 

Chairman, Campaign Committee : oe 

S Deen Chater Specify the hall in which you want your seat plaque placed. 0 Metro- 

Box 90. 717 Fifth Avenue politan Opera House, 0 Philharmonic Hall, O Juilliard Theater, 

New York 22. N.Y. O Theater for the Dance & Operetta, Chamber Music and Recital 
Hall, O Repertory Drama Theater. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: I am pledging , 
$ to be paid over___years. I enclose Your name 
my check for $_______ payable to Lincoln 


Center for the Performing Arts, Inc. Your address 





(Please print 


»lease send me further information. Zone 


--—------------ > 
Dane 


This space has been contributed by friends of Lincoln Center. *Endowment of a seat does not convey the privilege of its use. 
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WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION (SAVINGS UP TO $34.55) 


imaaes of man 


A HISTORY 


MORATS 


a 
CORBY CITIOM MON SAVuE 


SSHLAW Maa SHL 


SELECTIONS MAK THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections 
that the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. 
The selections of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, readable books 
that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from 
the outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join now. As an 
introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges of 
membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections pictured 
above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, 
you may acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you:to shop 
for the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build 
your library conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book 
Find News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member’s prices. You 
need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% 
on the books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach 
and even exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings 
on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $34.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment is fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


Recent Book Find Club Selections 
The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. Retail Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 


$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 


The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brin- 
ton. Including Plato, Sophocles, Aquinas, 
Spencer, Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toyn- 
bee, Kant, Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Shap- 
ley, Rosenberg, Huxley, and others. Retail 
$7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member’s 
price $4.95. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member's 
price $4.50. 


The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member’s 
price $4.75. 


The Age of Jackson, Arthur M. Schles- 
meee Jr. Retail $6.50. Member’s price 
$3.95. 


*J.B., Archibald MacLeish; and Brave New 
World Revisited, Aldous Huxley. A dual 
selection. Retail $6.50. Member’s price 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


The Futilitarian Society, William J. New- 
man. A comprehensive view and indict- 
ment of American conservatism — from 
William H. Chamberlain to Russell Kirk 
and Clinton Rossiter. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


The Western Intellectual Tradition: From 
Leonardo to Hegel, J. Bronowski and 
Bruce Mazlish. Retail $7.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 


images of Man: The Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright 
Mills. Penetrating studies of man by 
Lippmann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, 
Spencer, and many others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Ultimate Decision: The President as 
Commander in Chief, Ernest R. May. 
Retail $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

*My Brother’s Keeper, Stanislaus Joyce, 
and Albert Camus: The Invincible Sum- 
mer, Albert Maquet. Combined retail 
price $8.75. Member’s price (for both 
books) $4.50. 


Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 
pendium of studies by Margaret Mead, 
C. Wright Mills, Harold Rosenberg, |. A. 
Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, 
Karl Jaspers, and many more. Retail 
$7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Retail $5.00. Member’s price 
$3.50, 


4 
The Greek Myths, Robert Graves, Retail 
$5.00. Member’s price $3.75. 


Myth and Mythmaking, edited by Henry 
Murray. Retail $6.00. Member’s price 
$4.50. 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos 
Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 


The Golden Age of American Anthropol- 
ogy, edited by Margaret Mead and Ruth 
Bunzel. Retail $10.00. Member’s price 
4.95. f 


A History of Western Morals, Crane Brin- 
ton. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.50. 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph .Campbell. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Rich- 
ard Lewinsohn. Illustrated. Retail $5.95. 
Member’s price $4.50. 


The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $3.95. 


* Streetwalker, Anonymous; and The Fu- 
ture as History, Robert Heilbroner. Com- 
bined retail price $7.50. Member's price 
(for both books) $4.50. 


The Most of S.J. Perelman. Retail $5.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


Love in Action: The Sociology of Sex, 
Or. Fernando Henriques, Illustrated with 
39 photographs and 27 in-text line draw- 
ings. Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.75. 


Survival Through Design, Richard Neutra. 
Retail $6.75. Member’s price $3.95. 


Man’s Presumptuous Brain, Dr. A. T. W. 
oo Retail $5.75. Member’s price 


* The Informed Heart: Autonomy in a Mass 
Age, Bruno Bettelheim; and In Search of 
Humanity, Alfred Cobban. Combined re- 
tail price $9.50. Member’s price (for 
both books) $5.50. 


*Two books counting as one selection 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


c/o Theatre Arts, 1545 B’way., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member’s price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to take at least four additional selections 
—or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing 
after every third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without 
charge the Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcom- 
ing selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at special 
member’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want 
the selection announced { can return your form saying “‘send me nothing” 
or use it to order another book from the more than 100 current choice titles 
offered. | may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the four 


additional selections or alternates. 
First Selection 
Free Books 1 


Address 
City. fe 


Please print full name 


ance LONE State 


(Same offer and prices apply ‘in Canada. Address: 105 Bond S8t., Toronto 2, Ontario) 







































THEATRE USA NEWS 





Awards and Contests 


An annual Margo Jones Award—in 
the form of a commemorative medal and 
cash—will be presented each Feb. 15, 
beginning in 1962, to the producer or 
theatre executive who best carries out 
the spirit of the late Margo Jones in en- 
couraging new plays and new play- 
wrights. Miss Jones (who died in 1955) 
made theatre history at her famous arena 
theatre in Dallas. She was a dynamic 
person, and a director whose energy was 
devoted to encouraging the works of new 
playwrights. Writers whose plays were 
given their premieres at her theatre in- 
clude Tennessee Williams, William Inge, 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
and Joseph Hayes. The Margo Jones 
Award will be presented to a person in 
the professional theatre for his signifi- 
cant contribution with hitherto  un- 
produced plays during the previous 
calendar year. The award will be made 
from the stage of a Broadway theatre 
at an Actors’ Fund benefit performance. 
A stipulation is made that the cash award 
be used by the recipient toward the pro- 
duction of a new play. Theatre critics in 
every American city where professional 





productions are presented are invited to | 


submit nominations. The judging com- 
mittee includes George Freedley, curator 
of the Theatre Collection of the New 
York Public Library and book reviewer 
for Theatre Arts; John Rosenfield, 
amusements critic of the Dallas Morning 
News; and playwrights William Inge, 
Howard Lindsay, Tennessee Williams, 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. 
More information can be obtained from 
the Margo Jones Award Committee, c/o 
Jonas Silverstone, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

The Colony Arts Center, Woodstock, 
New York, has announced its first annual 
contest for new playwrights, and a series 
of premiére readings of the selected 
plays during the 1961 summer season. 
A minimum of three and a maximum of 
twelve one-act plays will be presented 


during July and August, the exact num- | 


ber dependent upon the quality of the 
works submitted. The Colony Arts Center 
initiated its new-playwrights’ presenta- 
tion last August when it offered “Three 
by Beye,” three one-act plays written by 
Holly Beye under a grant from the 
Woodstock Art Foundation. For more 
information, please write to Bill New- 
gold, Program Director, Colony Arts 
Center, 22-24 Rock City Road, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

The Stratford Investors of Chicago 
announce that a prize of $250 will be 
awarded to the Illinois playwright sub- 
mitting the best full-length play in a 
[continued on page 78] 
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OF CHICAGO 


GOODMAN 


WsVatnlesar lane alerlacemelare 
School of Drama 





Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 


A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 


Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Huewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Oecen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 
Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 


These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 


One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 


CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 
**Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 

PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich, Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
“Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 


Ralph Alswang, 
Design Consultant and Advisor 





Reservations now being taken for 
1961-1962 season tickets. 


First play opens Oct. 27th, 1961 





Write for new catalogue to: 
Registrar, Dept. T., 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Approved for Veterans. Limited number of scholarships available 


INSTITUTE 











LETTERS 





Dear Sir: 
I thought your article “Theatre Acrog 
the Country” was very informative apg 
important. It was interesting to relate 
your findings to the ones of Michel Sain. 
Denis. They fit together very well, ] 
grew up in the Middle West (Rockford 
Illinois); it had been a town that had 
supported a good resident stock compamy, 
But for years it has been part of g 
“desert.” Communication is basic and 
important. As we meet the men and 
women of the theatre from San Francisep 
and from Texas, it is encouraging tp 
know that the impetus for theatre is stil] 
national. Obviously it does need local 
governmental support. A recent meeting 
with John Reich has added to our think. 
ing on how IASTA may serve nationally, 
The fact that we are getting some re 
quests from directors of the college and 
university theatres to spend their sabbat. 
ical year in residence at the Institute 
makes us hopeful that we can and may 
reach that important aspect of American 
theatre. To your closing remark “that 
the whole country may get the 
theatre it deserves” we say, “Hear! 
Hear!” 


Joun D. Mircueut 
President, Institute for 
Advanced Studies in the 
Theatre Arts 

New York, New York 





What have you done with my favorite 
part of your wonderful magazine? | 
eagerly awaited this month’s issue, only 
to be let down by the absence of your 
short-lived series on set designs, which 
are my favorite part of the theatre. | 
certainly hope that you will continue 
these articles. 


Stevens C. McCtave 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
[See page 20 of this issue.—Ed.] 


Let me call your attention to the fact that 
not only Sheldon Harnick, the subject of 
a feature article in a recent issue, but 
also Walter Kerr, Jean Kerr and Paul 
Lynde took their first steps toward fame 
when they were prominently associated 
with the Northwestern Waa-Mu Show. 
The Waa-Mu Show is not the oldest of 
the college musicals, but we think its 
the best and most professional of them 
all. During its long and honorable c 
reer it has been directed solely by Joe V. 
Miller—a remarkable man who knows 
how to get the very most out of the ste 
dents. 


Artuur H. NETHERCOT 
Professor of English 
Northwestern University 


Theatre Arts 
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A COMPLETE PLAY IN EVERY ISSUE 
1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. ¥. July, 1961, Vol. XLV, No. 7 
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\ THE COVER: Masked figures, the “whites,” in Jean 
"%Genét’s “The Blacks,” one of the reigning hits of the 
“iNew York theatre off Broadway. For a review of it and 
cae productions, see “A Last Look at the Season” 

jon page 8. Cover photograph by Martha Swope. 
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FEATURES 
wee ess by Be Cronyn 
16 “Criticizing the Critics” ____.__ saedbiaaiae by George Spelvin 
18 “A Place for the One-Act Play” _ 


0 “Scenic Design: ‘Rhinoceros’ » a eee ---~---------------- -- by Leo Kerz 










Reta ___by Alan Pryce-Jones 











PARALLEL 
PARALLEL 









22 “A Case of Puppet Love” by Tom Tichenor 
25 The Show Stopper (M’el Dowd) by Doug Anderson 








erican 
“tha | 26 “Operation ‘Talent Farm’ ” 
x 27 “Theatre USA: Pittsburgh” staining RECORDING 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


8 “A Last Look at the Season”. by Alan Pryce-Jones and 
Julian Mitchell 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER 
4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 
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‘ork 31 “Double Entry P , jeans aa — by Jay Thompson The perfect aid for language and 
music students. Record on one track, 
avorite | ZOSTALGIA SECTION rewind and record on the second track 
ie? 1} 54 “The Edwardian Era: A High Old Time” ________ by Hesketh Pearson while listening to the first...then play- 
> only 2 j i é back both tracks simultaneously for 
soar | 00 “A Half Century of Sketching Stars” by Stuart W. Little soreliih conamadaaas 
which | 64 “A Portrait of Mrs. Pat”? 5. ene ee by Cecil Beaton Language students can perfect pro- 
pei . ge : nunciation, music students can sit in or 
oa 66 “The Many Triumphs of Mme. Modjeska” ___ by Rosamond Gilder sing with accompaniments, big bands 
yntinue 
68 “Tourine 3 ” , and symphonies. All these features 
uring a la Bernhardt a ARE Ne a by Margaret Mower plus the double tape saving economy 
, f new four track recording. 
AVE DEPARTMENTS: . 
ylvania The 262-SL, manufactured by world- 
2 Letters famous Sony, is self-contained, com- 
. plete with portable case, earphone, 
2 Theatre USA News monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic 
act that 4c Microphone and connecting leads for 
ale 
rject of ndar stereo playback: $199.50 
ue, . 6 Theatre Arts Bookshelf by George Freedley 
d Pal} . . 
d fame I IN ar isobar by John S. Wilson Other Sony recorders include the dual 
sociated track transistorized monophonic bantam 
at $99.50, the 4 and 2 track transport at 
= 7: es J. Ryan; Executive Consultant: Edith Bel Geddes; Associate Pub- $89.50; the Sterecorder 300 at $399.50. 
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ble ct See Se Sy See. For literature or nearest dealer, write 
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ne tlow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address Calif. 
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Srteependence SUPERSCOPE 
1S Broadway, N.Y. 36, N.Y.) a” 


eatre Arts 


NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT.”’ —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES i. 


"THE 
UNSINKABLE | 
MOLLY BROWN” |: 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soos oy RICHARD MORRIS 72> 
Directed by DORE SCHARY oe re 
with HARVE PRESNELL “= # 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN 4'8- Soth Street & B’way | | 


COND. 


“JEAN KERR'S GARDEN OF WIT IS 
IN FULL BLOOM"’-n y. Herald Tribune 


BARBARA BARRY 
BELGEDDES —_ NELSON 
MICHAEL 


RENNIE 


“Broadway's Brightest, 
Wittiest Play” 


—TIME 


HELEN HAYES Theatre 
210 W. 46 St. N 


WINNER OF 3 OBIE AWARDS 
“Best Play Of The Year” 
DISTINGUISHED PERFORMANCE 

Godfrey M. Cambridge 
SPECIAL CITATION FOR TRANSLATION 


Bernard Frechtman 


EAN GENeEr’sS 


BLACKS 


directed by 
GENE FRANKEL 


MAIL ORDERS: Tues., Wed., Thurs., 8:30, Sun. 
Mat. 3:00, $3.90, 3.35; Fri. G Sun. 8:30, Sat. 
he & 10, $4.50, 3.50. Specify 3 alternate 
ates. 


AIR-CONDITIONED St. Marks Pleyhouse 
133 2nd Ave. (8th St.) OR 4-3530 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
llth Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
APRIL 22 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
THE CIRCLE 
by Somerset Maugham 


2 British Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
15 STRINGS OF MONEY MARY ROSE 
Trad. Chinese Comedy by A Scottish Fantasy by 
Chu-Su-Chen/Jas. Forsyth J. M. Barrie 


| AM MARRIED THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Italian Family Comedy by A Drama by 
G. Zorsi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 


THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “‘Le Misanthrope”’) 


Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 
Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
te "Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” at 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
Se RR LH A DRO AAR CRORES 








THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 


First, productions of the season just past that 
should be on view during July: 


All the Way Home, Tad Mosel’s intermittently 
effective adaptation of James Agee’s novel “‘A 
Death in the Family.’’ The accomplished cast in- 
cludes Arthur Hill, Aline MacMahon, Lillian 
Gish, Lenka Peterson and John Megna (Belasco, 
111 W. 44 St.). 


Camelot, a musical excursion into the days of 
King Arthur that is considerably below the stand- 
ard we have come to expect of the composing 
team of Lerner and Loewe. In the lavish produc- 
tion are Julie Andrews, Richard Burton and 
Roddy McDowall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 


Carnival!, another handsomely endowed musical 
that doesn’t entirely come up to its packaging. 
Principals in the story of circus life are Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, Kaye Ballard, Jerry Orbach 
and Pierre Olaf (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.) 


Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon’s comedy 
about two brothers and their not-so-placid life 
with father. In this case the results sometimes 
exceed the modest aim. With Hal March, Warren 
Berlinger, Lou Jacobi and Pert Kelton (Brooks 
Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 


Donnybrook!, a musical version of material that 
previously was used by the movies in ‘‘The Quiet 
Man.’’ Eddie Foy and Susan Johnson do a great 
deal to make it a tolerable evening (46th Street 
Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 


Do Re Mi, a musical about the jukebox trade, 
with Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker. Loud, lively 
and generally agreeable (St. James, 246 W. 44 
St. 


A Far Country, the story of how Sigmund Freud 
got started in the business of psychoanalysis, as 
related by Henry Denker. One of the season's 
most substantial offerings, with a fine cast 
headed by Kim Stanley, Steven Hill and Sam 
Wanamaker (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 


The Happiest Girl in the World, an uneven mix- 
ture of ‘‘Lysistrata’’ and music by Offenbach. 
Cyril Ritchard and Janice Rule do excellent work 
in the top roles (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 


Irma la Douce, an expanded version of the 
small-scale musical that originated in Paris a 
few seasons back. The net effect is overblown, 
but Elizabeth Seal, who plays the central role, 
may well make you overlook that (Plymouth, 236 
W. 45 St.). 


Mary, Mary, a comic confection, by Jean Kerr, 
that is almost plotless but quite enjoyable. With 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson and Michael 
Rennie (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 


A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s very worth- 
while domestic play by way of London. A 
couple of established members of the home team, 
Frances Cuka and Hermione Baddeley, are now 
playing the leading parts (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 


The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical comedy 
about a farm girl who makes quite a splash in 
society about the turn of the century. Tammy 
Grimes gives a remarkable performance as the 
indomitable Molly (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way). 


Holdovers from previous seasons are these: 


The Best Man, Gore Vidal’s perceptive and often 
very funny play about what takes place at one 
of our presidential nominating conventions. With 
Lee Tracy and Frank Lovejoy (Morosco, 217 W. 
45 St.). 


Bye Bye Birdie, a diverting musical comedy about 
an American small town that is thrown into an 
uproar by a rock-'n’-roll hero. Gretchen Wyler 
and Gene Rayburn head the cast (Shubert, 225 
W. 44 St.). 


Fiorello!, another highly successful musical, deal- 
ing with the early years of LaGuardia. Tom 
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RESTAURANT 


10 East 52nd St., New York 


LUNCHEON ... COCKTAILS .. . DINNER 
At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 


PLaza 1-0845 « Closed Sundays 


OPEN JULY AND AUGUST 


Theatre Mt 
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Bosley gives a striking performance in the title 
role (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

My Fair Lady, the superb Lerner-Loewe treat- 
pent of Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion.”’ Michael Allinson 
and Margot Moser are currently playing the 
jeads in this marathon musical (Mark Hellinger, 
#7 W. 51 St.). 

The Sound of Music, the last of the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musicals. The Lindsay-Crouse book 
(based on the story of the singing Trapp family) 
jg rather old-fashioned, but the score is first- 
mate. Mary Martin and Theodore Bikel have the 
main roles. Resumes July 17, after a two-week 
gummer layoff (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 


Off Broadway 


A Fig Leaf in Her Bonnet, a new play by Jesse 
Torn, based on the George Bernard Shaw-Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell relationship during the period 
leading up to the production of ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ 
Direction by Basil Langton (Gramercy Arts, 138 
EB. 27 St.). 


The Amercian Dream by Edward Albee. 
play by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo 
Story." Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death 
of Bessie Smith’’ (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 
&t.). 


The Blacks by Jean Genét, translated by Bernard 
Frechtman. Direction by Gene Frankel, sets by 
Kim E. Swados. Cast includes Louis Gosset, 
Roscoe Lee Browne and Ethel Ayler (St. Marks 
Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 


Girele in the Square. In repertory: ‘‘The Bal- 
cony’’ by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extension, becomes the author’s concept 
of the world; and a revival of Dylan Thomas’ 
“Under Milk Wood’’ (Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker St.). 


New 


The Fantastiks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones, 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.). 


Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance in 
the title role (4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 


King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the Indian playwright and poet. The cast 
includes Brock Peters and Bhaskar (Jan Hus, 
$51 E. 74 St.). 


Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh 
Ave. and W. 4 St.). 


Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
Musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 


and lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 


Meet Peter Grant, a musical comedy (based on 
Thsen’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’) with book and lyrics by 
Elliot Arluck and music by Ted Harris. Direc- 
tion by Roger Sullivan (Folksbiene Playhouse, 
175 East Broadway). 


Much Ado About Nothing, the first production, 
this season, of the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val. The cast includes J. D. Cannon and Nan 
Martin. Direction by Joseph Papp (Wollman 
Memorial Skating Rink, Central Park). 


Paradise Island, a musical comedy with music 
and book by John Jacob Loeb and Carmen Lom- 
tardo. Direction by Arnold Spector. Book staged 
by Francis Swann. Choreography by June Taylor. 
The cast of 150 includes Elaine Malbin, Arthur 


Treacher and William Gaxton Beach 


(Jones 
Marine Theatre). 


The Red Eye of Love, a comedy by Arnold Wein- 
Mein, set in a department store devoted to the 
fale of meat. Direction by John Wulp. Cast in- 
@udes Jane Romano, Michael Vale and George 
Tatehford (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 


The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
ton of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). gy 
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ACTRESS 
OF THE 
YEAR 


Miss Geraldine Page is Chicago’s Ac- 
tress of the Year chosen by the Sarah 
Siddons Society for her performance in 
““Sweet Bird of Youth.” She was voted 
the honor in 1960 and here, adds the 
earrings she wore onstage to the Gallery 
of Great Actresses in the Ambassador 


East. The Society, dedicated to en- 
couraging Chicago’s traditional inter- 
est in the theater, and in tribute to Mrs. 
Siddons, famous actress of the 18th Cen- 
tury who frequented the original Pump 
Roomat Bath, England, presents its an- 
nual gala at the Ambassador East Hotel. 


THE HOTELS 


WY Le 


The Pump Room 
The Buttery 
Beau Nash Club 


North State at Goethe « Chicago, Illinois 


BY POPULAR REQUEST 


for all those readers who use THEATRE ARTS as a handy guide to the modern 
theatre and those who just enjoy thumbing through their back issues... .* 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your library .. . 
a permanent binder to hold your 
THEATRE ARTS for all time. 


This gold stamped binder, sturdy enough 
to withstand constant usage is the per- 
fect gift—for yourself and all THEATRE 
ARTS minded friends. $3.50 each or 
three for $9.00 


*holds 12 issues 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


THEATRE ARTS 


Binder Department 


1545 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 








THE THEATRE GUILD- 
AMERICAN THEATRE 
SOCIETY 


and 


THE COUNCIL OF 
THE LIVING THEATRE 


... united to bring you 


@ THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
™ THE MOST EXCITING PLAYS 
AND MUSICALS 
@ THEATRE THAT IS TRULY “LIVE” 


Nation-wide subscription programs 
are organized by the Theatre Guild- 
American Theatre Society under the 
auspices of the Council of the Living 
Theatre in the following 20 cities: 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 

SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
WASHINGTON 
WILMINGTON 


In order to enjoy the benefits of sub- 
scription call or write The Theatre 
Guild-American Theatre Society Sub- 
seription Secretary in your city. (See 
your local Telephone Directory). 








THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by GreorcE FREEDLEY 


Theatre Language, a Dictionary of 
Terms in English, by Walter P. Bow- 
man ard Robert H. Ball (Theatre Arts 
Books, $6.95), is the most-needed book 
in the /English language in our field, and 
it will be treasured everywhere. Stage 
terminclogy is frequently complicated 
and hurd to understand, even if you 
work continuously in the professional, 
community, or educational theatre. It is 
dificult to assimilate the terminology 
because there are so many slang expres- 
sions and short cuts in phraseology. To 
have an informal dictionary in this field 
is a blessing indeed. Do you know the 
difference between the terms “leg,” “leg 
piece,” “leg show” and “leg-mania”? 
There must be some omissions because 
no book is without them, but I could 
find but one important one. The authors 
provide “library,” a British term for 
ticket agency, but omit “theatre collec- 
tion,” without which it would have been 
difficult indeed for the Messrs. Bowman 
and Ball to write the book. This is the 
one volume that should be in the library 
of every playgoer or playreader. 

Margarete Bieber has built up a de- 
served world-wide reputation as a schol- 
ar in classical theatre through her few 
but important volumes on the subject 
published in the past forty years. Ger- 
many was long a stronghold of scholarly 
interest and practice in ancient theatre. 
Her first volume published in English in 
the United States was The Greek and 
Roman Theatre, which was justly ad- 
mired. Long a professor at Barnard Col- 
lege, she has continued her research 
through the years, and has arrived with 
what is unquestionably the definitive 
work on the subject: the revised and con- 
siderably enlarged new edition of The 
History of the Greek and Roman Thea- 
tre (Princeton University Press, $17.50). 
She has extended the number of her 
beautiful and pertinent illustrations from 
566 to more than 850, a tremendous ad- 
vantage for students and more casual 
readers as well. It is hard to believe that 
knowledge of classical theatre can be 
advanced to any great extent by anyone 
unless Dr. Bieber does it herself. She 
writes extremely well, with clarity and 
an understanding of the reader’s natural 
difficulty in making the adjustment to 
the period of her subject. 


Hesketh a contributor to 
this issue, is almost as well known on 
this continent as in England for his 
many fully researched and well-written 
biographies of literary and even political 
figures. Now he has turned his bio- 
graphical and critical eye upon the 
epitome of dramatists in English. The 


Pearson, 


result is A Life of Shakespeare, with 
an Anthology of Shakespeare’s Poetry 
(Walker and Company, $5). During his 
days as an actor, Pearson was in many 
Shakespearean productions, which ¢. 
plains in part why this latest one-volume 
biography is to be cherished. Most his. 
torians and biographers of Shakespear 
have been badly baffled by a lack of 
documentary evidence, including Sir Sjq. 
ney Lee, whose 1925 biography is sti 
considered the most authoritative. Peay. 
son, whose book reflects both scholar. 
ship and actual stage experience, has 
based his arguments for assigning dates 
and actions, and for making judgment of 
the subject’s political, social and pep 
sonal attitudes, on the dramatist’s 9 
words, for the most part. It is this th 
makes this new biography so pertinent 
so alive, so readable and recommen 
able. This is not something for readjj 
in a hammock, however; it calls for ale 
attention if you are to get even an j 
ling of its permanent value. 

Another much-needed book is Mod 
French Theatre from Giraudoux 
Beckett (Yale University Press, $4.79 
by Jacques Guicharnaud with Jum 
Beckelman. Guicharnaud was a collabe 
rator with Jean-Paul Sartre and 
group, Les Temps Modernes. He is 
film writer of prize-worthy status and 
the translator of Tennessee Williams 
plays into French, and is now associate 
professor of French at Yale University, 
Parenthetically I murmur, “More power 
to Yale,” which has made an excellent 
choice. He and his co-author have done 
a masterly job of recording and inte 
preting the theatre of the last thi 
years, which has again raised France 
glorious heights. Along with Giraudow 
and Beckett, this volume devotes atte 
tion to Claudel, Cocteau, Montherls 
Anouilh, Salacrou, Sartre, Camus 
Ionesco. It is well and lucidly written 
—definitely the best study of French 
theatre published in America since S. H, 
Rhodes’ gallant effort appeared immede 
ately after World War II. 

Gerard Fay, London editor of 
famous liberal newspaper, the Manche 
ter Guardian, has written Passenger 
London (Macmillan, $3.95), a book 
in a sense is an autobiography and travé 
book, though actually it is neithe 
Largely it is the record of a humo 
man who came from a famous family 
Irish actors and managers, who was 
child actor but went into other ent 
prises, finally emerging as a suprem 
fine newspaperman. His book is a poe 
a realistic tribute to London, to 8 
aspects of America, Paris and Mose 
and most of Canada, which both delig 
and irritates him. It is a delicious Dé 
for casual reading, but large parts me 
be reread to insure full enjoyment. @ 
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Dancers from “Donnybrook!” 


Irv. Carsten, Graphic Housa 





A Last Look 


at the Season 


The Blacks 
Donnybrook! 

A Call on Kuprin 
Mandingo 

Porgy and Bess 


Carsten, Graphic House 


Irv 


Gene Frankel’s exciting production of Jean Geneét’s The 
Blacks raises a number of points. The first of all sound; 
simpler than it is: what in fact is the play about? \ 
Genét ought to know. “What exactly is a black?” he 
asks in an epigraph to the printed text. “First of al] 
what's his color?” These questions indicate that we ar 
in for a difficult evening. 

And so it is. In one of the most effective sets to he 
seen in New York—the work of Kim Swados—foy 
colored couples are discovered dancing round a cata. 
falque, while on a raised platform over their heads sit 
a group of masked figures: the Queen, Valet, Governor 
Judge and Missionary, each wearing a white mask. It js 
the counterpoint produced by the two levels that make 
a play. 

The catafalque may or may not contain the body of 
murdered white woman. Round the body—if there i 
one—talk turns as elegantly as the dancing figures. It js 
as though M. Genét had set out to write a kind of pasw. 
caglia round the word “black.” It is not so much a play 
he has contrived as a set of statements moving above q 
ground bass. He is ironical, passionate, angry, funn) 
derisive as the mood takes him, always in the context of 
color. He builds up a theatrical atmosphere in order to 
destroy it in the name of still more intense theatre 
“Whom are you talking to? What are you talking about? 
This is the theatre, not the street,” one of the character 
exclaims; and again and again effective use is made of 
the device by which the audience is reminded that it i 
watching a spectacle, not an image of reality. 

There is a further point: does M. Genét’s form suit it 
content? This is questionable. As a text, The Blacks is 
perfectly clear; as a work for the stage, it is too literan 
to succeed fully. Exchanges between the Queen’s court 
and the actors at ground level cannot easily be taken in 
by eye and ear together; they need the help of a text 
For the movement of the play is entirely intellectual 
Nothing really happens. Ideas blaze up and die awa\ 
again, so that a moment's failure of concentration may 
lose a thread for good. 

That the evening succeeds as well as it does is largely 
due to Gene Frankel’s direction, helped by Lee Watson’ 
lighting, and the masks and costumes of Patricia Zip 
prodt. I saw the original Paris production of the play, by 
Roger Blin, in 1959, and do not hesitate to prefer this 
present one. The visual impact it leaves is extraordinar- 
ly satisfying, so that the obstacles set up by M. Genet in 
the w ay of direct communication are avoided to a large 
extent. All the same, I have some doubts about this 
approach to the theatre. One day it may well seem # 
remote and unsatisfying as Maeterlinck’s. 

In the last few years it has become fashionable t0 
avoid the sort of theme that has a beginning, a middk 
and an end. Verbal texture has become the all-importatl 
element in a play; the rhythms of actual speech at 


“Donnybrook!”—The leading comedy 


roles in the new musical are played 
by Susan Johnson and Eddie Foy. 
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caught with precision, but speech has come largely to 
ref flect the procedure of Aldous Huxley’s heroine in Two 
or Three Graces, whose conversational triumphs only 
occurred when she shut off her mind. It would be 
wrong to compare Genét to such writers as Harold Pinter 
and Ionesco; he is trying to achieve something more diffi- 
cult than they—a kind of poetry operating on several 
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» be levels at once. His mind is not shut off for an instant. 
four It displays an extravagant richness at the service of a 
rata. central idea. The trouble is that the idea by itself does 
sits not make a play. 
mor The fault is the same as in The Balcony. The first 
It is forty minutes of The Balcony—the exposition of the idea, 
rakes that is—promise a masterpiece. After which the master- 
piece disintegrates into talk. In The Blacks—a more suc- 
ofa cessful play—there is no disintegration. From the be- 
re js ginning the complexity of Genét’s theme is laid before 
It is us, like a succession of Chinese boxes fitting closely into 
vasa. one another. However strongly the screw is turned upon 
play the idea “black,” one more twist is always possible. 
ove a Blacks can pretend to be white; they can pretend to be 
unny, blacks pretending to be whites: and so on forever. There- 
ext of fore, each fragment of the plav must be taken independ- 
Jer te ently. It will shortly be superseded by the next, with 
eatre the minimum of build- -up toward an integrated climax. 
bout? I do not know what an audience takes away from this. 
acters Probably each member of it reads his own message into 
de of the text. Certainly, M. Genét has nothing so crystalline 
t it is as a single message to impart. He fills a decorative eve- 
ning with lively word and gesture, and leaves the rest of 
uit its us to make what we can of it. 
acks is Fortunately, he is beautifully served by his cast. 
iterary Godfrey M. Cambridge is particularly ¢ good as Diouf, but 
- court the performances of Ethel Ayler, Roscoe Lee Browne and 
ken in James Earl Jones are also memorable. As the Queen, 
a text Maya Angelou Make makes the most of a particularly 
ectual difficult part, and the company in general is Se i 
. away free from weak spots. M. Genét “subtitles his play 
mn may Clown Show.” That is, he uses the high-brow device Z 
disclaiming a serious purpose in order to catch the spec- 
Jargeh tator by surprise. I am not entirely convinced that he 
latson’ succeeds. But I strongly commend this odd and original 
ia Zip play to those who like to be stimulated, vexed even, but 
slav, by at any rate excited to a strong reaction. 
for this ALAN PRYCE-JONFS 
rdinar- 
renét in At one point in Donnybrook!, Art Lund, a blatant Scan- 
a large dinavian type playing an Irishman from Pittsburgh, 
ut this sings, “I could hate the lovable Irish,” a sentiment with 
seem 8 which it is difficult not to concur. This musical, based on 
the movie The Quiet Man, has a score and lyrics by 
able to Johnny Burke, and direction and choreography by Jack 
midde Cole. The moral of the story, such as it is, appears to be 
yportast that if you’ve once killed a man in the ring, there’s no 
ech alt need to stop fighting because the odds are that it won't 









happen again. However, the story, by Robert E. Mc- 
Enroe, does not matter for a moment, since it is bogged 
down in blarney thick as peat, a generally unmemorable 
score, muddy sets, and hornpipes danced by what I took 
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to be a kilted platoon of the IRA celebrating an assassi- 
nation. 

Some of the lyrics are though—notably 
Sad Was the Day,” a malicious threnody for a dead hus- 
band given excellent treatment by Susan Johnson—and 
there are other compensations. 


quite witty, 


Joan Fagan is pretty. 
There are delicious performances by Sibyl Bowan and 
Grace Carney, two awful warnings of what would have 
happened if Toulouse-Lautrec had ever seen the inside 
of a Dublin bar, and they and Miss Johnson, sing a 
rousingly vulgar song called “Mr. Flynn.” 

Mr. “Flynn himself, played by Eddie Foy, saves the 
evening. There is something hysterically wrong with his 
elbows (none of his limbs is altogether secure, in fact), 
and he keeps his balance only by practicing all the tricks 
of an old vaudevillian, shamelessly upstaging everyone 
in the absolutely correct conviction that he is easily the 
best thing in the show. Without him and Miss Johnson, 
the pudding would be black indeed. 

To find Robert E. Lee on the program the night after 
Mandingo (a work about the old South that I shall take 
up presently ) was a severe shock, but A Call on Kuprin, 
of which Mr. Lee is co-author with Jerome Lawrence, is 
1961 and Moscow, not 1861 and Montgomery. Adapted 
from the novel of Maurice Edelman, the play deals with 
the efforts of an American tourist to persuade his friend 
and colleague of prewar Ohio days, now Russia’s most 
brilliant space scientist, to desert and return to the West. 
Put up to the job by the American ambassador, the 


Martha Swope 









“The Blacks’—Cynthia Belgrave, 
Godfrey M. Cambridge (masked) and 
James Earl Jones are the trio at foreground. 


tourist never questions the morality of his effort; in fact, 
he accepts the assignment with a breath-taking lack of 
consideration, falls promptly for the scientist’s cousin, 
is completely fooled by the Russian counter-intelligence 
(a rvagen touch of realism), and is allowed to escape 
with the girl, leaving the scientist to contemplate what 
can have gone wrong with his manned satellite. 

At times real issues are raised, only to be dropped like 
hot samovars, and what might have been a serious con- 
sideration of conflicting loyalties (the scientist has a 
married daughter at Princeton, but is genuinely patriotic, 
and as he says, “No scientist is free nowadays”) is al- 
lowed by Lawrence and Lee to become a fairly ordinary 
piece of he’s-on-our-side- though-you-think- he’s-on-their- 
side, or yet another bungle by the CIA. However, there 
is humor and tenderness in the play, and the acting is of 
a high order, particularly by George Voskovec as the 
unwilling scientist and Lydia Bruce as the girl in love 
with the tourist. E ugenie Leontovich is pleasingly scatty 
as an old lady, always on the verge of complaining to 
the czar about the w ay things are run these days. The 
American tourist is a two-dimensional character to which 
Jeffrey Lynn fails to add perspective, but Leon Janney 
and Claude Horton are excellent intelligence men. 


The sets, by Donald Oenslager, are delightful, and 
include the Gorky Park chess pavilion. George Abbott’s 
direction is helpful, and the second act has some mo- 
ments of genuine power, but he cannot disguise the fact 
that there is a real play hiding under the implausibilities 
that bring A Call on Kuprin crashing down in the third 
act. 

If Donnybrook! is all unpretentious Rose of Tra-la-la- 
lee, then Mandingo was straight Taradiddle, hepped up 
with sadism, slave breeding, miscegenation, incest and 
unlimited supplies of corn whisky. Jack Kirkland based 
this insultingly unintelligent play on a novel by one 
Kyle Onstott, but it seemed more like a television pro- 
ducer’s ignorant idea of a Faulkner novel. Its bad taste 


almost defies description. Set in the dear old South of 
1832—in Alabama, of all states—it thoroughly deserved tc 
open in the middle of rioting in the Confederacy’s old 
capital. 

Franchot Tone, as the owner of “a plain nigger farm,” 
spent most of the time with his yellow-stockinged feet 
on the belly of a Negro boy (an old-fashioned remedy 
for rheumatism ) : swilling co in an obvious attempt 
to forget the whole preposterous melodrama. Brooke 
Hayward, as his daughter-in-law driven to equally hard 
drinking by her incestuousness, her husband's preference 
for a near-white slave whom she flogs into miscarriage 
and death, and sudden craving for a pure-African 
Charles Atlas, did her best, which was really quite good. 
I'm not at all sure that she deserves praise for that; the 
play is so offensively ill-written, wantonly violent, point- 
less and immoral that everyone connected with it should 
be ashamed. It ends with the plantation owner shooting 
his son, who is trying to protect the giant slave. When 
the slave, too, has been shot, the plantation owner tells 
the onlookers that he hopes they would all have done 
the same. I was of a mind to suggest the NAACP send 
pickets quickly, but an early and merciful closing made 
that unnecessary. 

People have been arguing for years about whether 
Porgy and Bess is an opera or a musical. In the new 
production at the City Center, it was clearly an opera. 
Gershwin wrote not a series of disconnected songs but 
an integrated score that actually defines the characters: 
as play ed by an orchestra of the size that only the City 
Center provide s for these occasions, it was better than 
ever. Against a solid and credible Catfish Row designed 
by Stephen O. Saxe, William Ball directed with splendid 
speed and color, filling the stage with life and energy. 
The effects were due in large measure to the excellent 
work of the chorus, who managed to be at once a co- 
hesive unit and a collection of separate individuals. The 
ensemble numbers were very exciting—especially “Buz- 


Alix Jeffry 
LEFT: “Porgy and Bess’ 
—William Warfield and 
Leesa Foster, foreground, 
in the title roles. 


ricHT: “A Call on Kuprit. 
—the Gorky Park chess 
pavilion, as designed by 
Donald Oenslager. 
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ard’—and the alternating gaiety and sadness were han- 
jled with a passionate sense of involvement that was 
both rare and exhilarating. In contrast, “Street Cries” 
emed to relax Catfish Row till it yawned and stretched 
in the sun, the vendors’ cries breaking plaintively across 
the heart of noon. 

William Warfield was a magnificent Porgy: perhaps 
ill one can say is that his performance must be definitive. 
On the night I attended, Bess was played by Martha 
Flowers, and though she sang with admirable verve, she 
semed to find the emotional transitions of the part a 
little too exacting. Bess is a distinctly operatic role, 
requiring shifts from one passionate attitude to another 
with bewildering suddenness, and Miss Flowers was not 
quite able to manage the full complexity of the char- 
acter. Carol Brice a Barbara Webb were dignified 
and moving as Maria and Serena, and Rawn Spearman, 
joking astonishingly like Olivier as Archie Rice, was 
properly fawning and satanic as Sportin’ Life, corrupting 
everything that fell beneath the sly shade of his white 
bowler. Occasionally the production seemed a little too 
speedy: the death of Robbins was followed immediately 
by a procession that one thought must be funereal, but 
was in fact the picnic getting under way. But that was 
a minor fault in an otherwise brilliant evening. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 


Critical Box Score and Summary 


The following tabulations are based on the notices in 
the seven New York daily newspapers. ) 

Donnybrook!: There were five definitely favorable ver- 
dicts, all of which stressed the charm of the new musical. 
Typical reactions were those of Howard Taubman in the 
Times (“overcomes a conventional view of the Irish to 
create a charming atmosphere of its own”) and Walter 
Kerr in the Herald Tribune (“the evening ends wearing 
a bland and kindly homespun grin”). Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post, among the minority, found the Irish of 
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Donnybrook! too “stereotyped.” 


(A musical comedy with book by Robert E. McEnroe, 
based on the film The Quiet Man; music and lyrics by 
Johnny Burke, direction and choreography by Jack Cole, 
scenery by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, lighting by Klaus 
Holm, musical direction and vocal arrangements by 
Clay Warnick, presented by Fred Hebert and David 
Kapp at the 46th Street Theatre with a company includ- 
ing: Eddie Foy, Art Lund, Susan Johnson, Joan Fagan, 
Sibyl Bowan, Grace Carney, Bruce MacKay, James Gan- 
non, Alfred DeSio, Clarence Nordstrom, Philip Bosco, 
Charles C. Welch, Eddie Ericksen. ) 


A Call on Kuprin: Four were for, three against, this 
time; moreover, the opinions showed a remarkable range 
on crucial points. The most favorable word came from 
Taubman: “not only contemporary and tautly suspense- 
ful but also says something of vast importance”—a senti- 
ment that was echoed, somewhat more reservedly, by 
Watts and John McClain of the Journal-American. At 
another pole, Kerr observed: “It is the apparent convic- 
tion of [the authors] . . . that what is good enough writ- 
ing for a Technicolor thriller . . . is good enough writing 
for a Broadway play that means, between gasps, to do a 
little serious probing.” He was echoed by John Chap- 
man of the Daily News, who likened the play to some- 
thing on television. 

(A play by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
based on the novel by Maurice Edelman; directed by 
George Abbott, settings and lighting by Donald Oen- 
slager, costumes by Pirenes Klotz, presented by Robert 
E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince at the Broadhurst Thea- 
tre with a cast including: Jeffrey Lynn, Eugenie Leonto- 
vich, George Voskovec, Lydia Bruce, Leon Janney, 


Claude Horton, Nicholas § Saunders, John Allen, William 
Swetland, John Garson, Victor Merinow, Rita Karin.) 

Mandingo: There was only one advocate of Deep South 
drama: Mr. Chapman, who found it ‘ ‘strong meat and 
[continued on page 76] 


absorbing theatre.” A more 


















































Carl Perutz 


‘Dear Diary...’ by Hume Cronyn 


SOREN 


—_ 







Hume Cronyn, actor and diarist. 


[The editors have long been intrigued by the idea g 
tracing the course of a production from the first day o 









rehearsal to opening night on Broadway—from the in. . P 
side, so to speak. With that in mind, we asked Hume ot 
Cronyn, one of the stars of Big Fish, Little Fish, to keep ls 
a daily account of his activities and reactions during the - 
production period of the Hugh Wheeler play, which be. yi 
gan its stay in New York last March 15 and closed Jun - 
10, after 102 performances. Mr. Cronyn not only obliged, 4 
he also supplied a postscript whose interest quite tran. ia 
scends a single Broadway show—even one whose mem. al 
bers won a series of distinguished awards. Mr. Cronyn “ 
himself received a medal, “for the most distinguished a 
performance” of the season, from the Drama League of 
New York, together with the annual award of the Barte 
Theatre of Virginia. Antoinette Perry (Tony) award ” 
went to John Gielgud, director of Big Fish, Little Fish rr 
and to Martin Gabel for his acting in the comedy. The : 
work of the entire cast was recognized by the Outer 
Circle’s award for “best ensemble acting.” ] a 
Cincinnati, Ohio he 
Saturday, February 4th, 196] 
W 
DEAR DIARY: (Ugh!) 

Supposed to fly to New York for rehearsals starting 1] | af 
a.m. Monday. All flights canceled. New York snow- | br 
bound. Decided on train to Washington. About to leave | ar 
hotel when college girl appeared, asking to see Miss | fi 

Tandy. The unannounced visitor had attended the | se 
matinée of Five Finger Exercise. Long woolen socks, } th 
loafers, polo coat, and stars in her eyes. Intense fifteen } & 
minutes about THEATRE. Made me feel a hundred and | 
eight! Anyway, let’s go. el 

0 
Sunday, February 5th i 

Arrived New tom twenty hours later. “Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? Right here, all of them! Walked | 1 
fifteen blocks carrying three bags. Caught bus. Lew 
Allen [producer] c called. Rehearsal postponed. Gielgud | . 
stuck in Montreal, Robards in Nassau, Grizzard lost. | ' 
Cronyn pooped. Slept ten hours. | 


Monday, February 6th 


Lew called. Rehearsals tomorrow—hopefully. Every- 
body converging. Nice note from Hugh Wheeler saying 
he thought I understood character of Jimmie Luton. 
Should be encouraged but shuffled around apartment in 
sweat of gloomy anticipation. Hate this feeling. It all 
becomes too important and too personal. Found myself 
remembering, “Once more unto the breach . . .” Also, 
“Charge once more, then, and be dumb!” Self-dramati- 
zation. Took some exercise, felt better. Opened script, 
looked at hen scratches. Closed it again. Tempted to 
learn some lines. Better not. Too soon and too rigid. 
Wouldn't remember them anyway. 


“< 


















. he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture.” 
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Tuesday, February 7th 


Arrived Ziegfeld roof ten-fifteen. Met Jason going up 
inelevator. Most of the company already on hand. Lots 
of nervous jokes and overplayed cameraderie. Started to 
read on the tick of ten-thirty. No formal statements from 
anyone—no welcomes, introductions, explanations, or psy- 
chological investigation. Just, “Shall we read it?” Rather 
arelief. We're off! 

My voice sounds very loud, and the words meaning- 
less. Must make myself listen. Ruth White reads beauti- 
fully. John Gielgud asks Hugh’s permission to make a 
cut. 

“Of course.” 

That's good. Hope it continues. Someone out front 
laughs. Who the hell is out there, anyway? The voices 
continue, some loud, some whispered, some quiet, some 
deliberate. All nervous. Halfway through the first act 
someone lets go with an unabashed and full-bodied fart. 
Everyone feels relieved. We begin, tentatively, to talk 
and to listen. Finish the first reading before the lunch 
break—start blocking afterward. 


Wednesday, February 8th 


Blocked, cut, rewrote and transposed all yesterday 
afternoon and today with only one official ten-minute 
break outside of lunch. Whew! Must wear other shoes 
and bring lunch with me. Finished long and complicated 
first scene of first act. Five more scenes to go, and only 
seventeen days before we face an audience. Well, don’t 
think about that! Must remember to go slow and con- 
centrate on relationships rather than business. Johnny G. 
seems to have sixteen new ideas a minute. Write in and 
erase, write in and erase. Script covered with lunatic 
markings. 

Lost an actor today. Part written out. Homework 
little more than a mechanical review, and uninspired. 


Thursday, F ebruary 9th 


Long discussion today on the homosexual implications 
in the play and the exact nature of the relationships be- 
tween various characters. Opinions differ widely. We 
begin to eliminate certain lines, and Hugh changes the 
color of one of the key situations to avoid a seeming 
stereotype. The Best Man, Advise and Consent, The 
Devils Advocate and A Taste of Honey all involve homo- 
sexual incidents in one fashion or another. 

These attempts to prejudge audience or critical reac- 
tion are always tricky. You may end up safe but regret- 


ful. 


Friday, February 10th 


Still blocking first act. Very complicated. Set table, 
serve meal, dress, undress, dress again. Set up cot, make 
bed, etc., etc., etc. This one is going to be a prop man’s 
nightmare—and mine—at least until I get the book out of 
my hands. I have Marjorie [Winfield, secretary-assist- 


ant] cuing me at night now, but it doesn’t exactly rush 
along, 
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Saturday, February 11th 


Stumbled through first two scenes of first act. Hugh 
doing some revisions of later material, so we're repeating 
rather than forging ahead. Good thing as far as [m 
concerned. 

Hugh read new material to company at end of day. 
Very good, we think, and are all encouraged. 

Got home and felt lousy. Skipped dinner and went to 
bed. What have I caught and how long will it last? 
Hell, hell, hell! Why do these bloody ailments always 
smack you in rehearsal? 


Sunday, February 12th 


No rehearsal today. Lucky thing, too. Felt as though 
I'd been worked over with a baseball bat. The doctor 
says it’s food poisoning. Whatever, it gave me an acro- 
batic night and I’m limp this morning—oatmeal, dry 
toast, and back to bed. I must be able to work tonight! 


Monday, February 13th 


Props, props, props. This must be the proppiest play 
since the creation of time. 


Tuesday, February 14th 


Thank God—a moment of euphoria. Unreal, and prob- 
ably quite unjustified, but at least a scene seemed to go! 
Books and all—it seemed to go! There was contact and 
a brief moment of happening. A genuine “illusion of the 
first time.” 


Wednesday, February 15th 


Every new play in rehearsal is a new discovery of an 
old lesson. The audience only cares about what it feels, 
rarely about what it thinks, even less about what it sees, 
except as such elements contribute to the emotion of the 
moment. The actor may be loaded with “understanding,” 
on time for rehearsal, word-perfect, responsive to direc- 
tion, a paragon of actor’s virtues and discipline, and 
terribly dull! 


Thursday, February 16th 


Lines, cues and business. Lines, cues and business! 
Here I am, having done more plays, or at least as many, 
as any member of the company, caught in the oldest of 
traps. Mechanical repetition! Why, why, why, do I 
never learn? 


Friday, February 17th 


One week from today we dress-rehearse in Philadel- 
phia. Brr! Nine days of rehearsal behind us and eight 
ahead before facing an audience. I’m still carrying a 
script in the last act. Marjorie cues me until midnight 
when I stop making sense. For Valentine’s Day she gave 
me a gold paper heart plastered with dexamyl spansules! 


Saturday, February 18th 


John ticked me off today. It was done gently and with 
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considerable forbearance. I know I'm driving him up 
the wall. 

“Perhaps you could concentrate a little less on the 
business.” 

Dear God! I see those technical rehearsals coming; no 
time, a thousand props, and a never-ending weave of 
movement. If I don’t pantomime it now, what will hap- 
pen then? Chaos. Still, he’s right, and I know it and 
must do it. 


Sunday, February 19th 


Jessica called from Los Angeles. 

“I hope you're enjoying rehearsals.” 

I managed only a civil grunt. And yet six weeks from 
now I'll say, “Oh yes, very much,” and mean it—I think. 
It's a marvelous company. Perhaps the best I've ever 
been with. One of the depressing aspects of the crap- 
game theatre is the tendency to mutual disenchantment 
as rehearsals proceed and tensions mount. Here, of 
course, the director and principal players have an enor- 
mous responsibility. They set a tone, and you cannot do 
better than Gielgud, Robards, Gabel, Grizzard. They 
are not just talented, but thoroughly professional and 
generous as well, so the going is relaxed (my own ten- 
sions and anxieties being hopefully, if improbably, hid- 
den). There is not an uncreative, let alone an incom- 
petent player in the cast. And we are blessed in our 
author as well. 

Hugh Wheeler, a successful novelist turned play- 
wright, has extraordinary gifts. He is flexible, he is 
modest and very, very quick. Provided he approves a 
cut or transposition, it’s done immediately. When a re- 
write of consequence is required, he will look, listen, 
leave rehearsal, and return in a matter of hours—at the 
most, it’s been a day and a half—with a really new and 
improved scene. Some of the best things in his play 
were written under great pressure. Many excellent play- 
wrights find this impossible. I might add that collabora- 
tion with his director and actors is not beneath him. In 
my experience writers find this collaborative compromise 
(yes, it may mean compromise, just as it may mean sig- 
nificant improvement; compromise is not inevitably de- 
structive) much more difficult than do their subsidiary 
creators. As for the obligations of the playwright to his 
first inspirations, I am aware of them—and their limita- 
tions. 

Why then, with such a playwright, director and com- 
pany, does the tenor of this diary seem so gloomy? Per- 
haps because of the accepted conditions under which we 
work. There is no continuity of work or practice. Even 
the actor in demand, provided he exercises any discre- 
tion—he better or he won't remain in demand for long— 
must wait months between engagements, and there is 
never room for him to fail. No wonder our courage is in 
question. Success, a hit, is all, and yet, after waiting, 
praying, and working for it, he must repeat himself, 
without seeming to do so, for hundreds of performances, 
a process almost guaranteed to stunt his development as 
an actor. 

Are there no existing alternatives? 
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Yes: California, television, or off-Broadway theatre 














































provided he can afford the latter. None of these are satis | § 
factory either in themselves or in combination, for the Joh 
simple reason that the best the theatre has to offer ip § Ple: 
every department is neither required nor available jp on 
any one of them. squ 
What then? dia 
We must develop a new theatre, and we will, but onl 
after considerable agonies of death and rebirth. As af sy 
matter of principle, I dislike having to agree with Mr 
Tynan about anything, but when he suggests that, in a E 
very short time, Broadway will find itself with not more | 
than a dozen theatres and all of them given over to} 
musicals, I have no other choice. oad 
an 
Monday, February 20th an 
At last I’m free of the script. Now all I have to dois Z 
act it. 
ute 
Tuesday, February 21st r 
We're obviously overlength, but I'll worry about that ‘ 
tomorrow or the next day, or rather someone else will |. 
We must get through this hiccough stage before an ac. 
curate timing can be assessed, or even before we know 
precisely where the cuts are indicated. Th 
We have a new cast member: the cat. Martin barely 
tolerates “Pussikins.” His affection for her in the play | th 
will be a triumph of illusion. us 
sa 
Wednesday, February 22nd eX 
Washington's birthday, and I cannot tell a lie. I wish in 
I'd never started this diary. There isn’t time. They will di 
expect penetrating insights or amusing anecdotes. T feel | ly 
about as penetrating as a balloon, and the humor is ta 
graveyard. We are to run through for “a few guests’ 
tonight, and catch a train to Philadelphia tomorrow | * 
morning. d 
hi 
Thursday, February 23rd 
We were told we were to have our own parlor cat, d 
complete with two drawing rooms for conferences and . 
those on-the-train rehearsals that rarely take place. | : 
was lucky to get a seat in the diner. The Pennsylvania . 
Railroad “goofed, and “our” car was attached to another | 
train. The company, mountains of baggage, a cat and a 
dog are spread through half a dozen cars. Pandemonium. 4 
It was almost worth it, as it’s the first time I’ve ever seen ; 
the manager, Oscar Olesen, on the defensive—at least 
with actors. I 
Friday, February 24th 


Stumbled through a technical of the first act last night. 
More of the same today. Dress parade and dress 1 
hearsal tomorrow. Poor Mary Grant [the costume de 
signer]—the wardrobe has gone astray. John Maxtone- 
Graham, our stage manager, looks more and more 
austere, and more and more like Prince Philip on parade. 
The cat scratched Martin, and she must be given 4 
manicure. 


— << a oe oe 











saturday, February 25th 


Still no wardrobe. Dress-rehearsed in street clothes. 
ohn G. continues to restage the first scene of the play. 


satis. 






or in | Please God, let me remember what version we're to do 
le inf on opening night. The prop men are in labor, and the 





squawk box over the. switchboard competes with the 
dialogue as Ben Edwards sets his lights. Isn’t this jolly! 
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Sunday, February 26th 





Project! Project! The Locust Theatre in Philadelphia 
could house a musical, and is magnificently unsuitable 
for such an intimate play. We have an invitational pre- 
view tonight. Our first performance and our last to such 
an audience. It will not be a typical theatre audience, 
and the reactions can prove as misleading as helpful. 

This is being scribbled while waiting for room service 
at the hotel. I must be back at the theatre in fifty min- 
utes. In the interim, I shall try to drown a flock of 
enormous pale-green butterflies with a comforting slug 
of bourbon. 









do is 







- that 

will. 
Nn ac- 
know 





“Do you mean to say you drink before a performance?” 
“Yes, ma’am, I sure do!” 








The Opening, February 27th 




























arely } This is written the day after. I spent fifteen hours in 
play | the theatre yesterday. Not that there’s anything very un- 
usual about that, but it’s trying! I had no lunch and a 
sandwich dinner in the dressing room. There were 
exactly seventeen changes to absorb, and I took them 
wish | in very bad grace, becoming increasingly peevish as the 
» will | day wore on. At one point Lew Allen gave me a friend- 
I fee! | ly “How's it going?,” and got a definitely surly “Don't 
or is | talk to me” in reply. 
nests” I remember something Rex Harrison was quoted as 
orrow | Saying in a magazine profile. He was seated in the house 
during rehearsals, and, pointing to the stage, he said to 
his interviewer, “You know it’s very exposed up there.” 
Most of the changes were superficial, but they were 
+ car, | changes and not calculated to increase one’s sense of 
s and | “curity. Half a dozen of them were serious, involving 
ce. 1) Mew Or rearranged dialogue. John Long [dresser] was 
wer still cuing me at the half hour. 
aaa The reviews were one good and two indifferent, which 
anda} 8 probably healthy. After all, this is another beginning 
oie rather than an end. To this point an essential element, 
ape: the audience, has been missing. The next two weeks will 
ian be lived in a trancelike atmosphere of hotel bedrooms, 
rehearsals, performances, and round and round we go. 
Dear old Aunt Marcia who lives in Philadelphia will 
complain again that her favorite nephew failed to see 
aiid her, and the room service, good or bad, will become in- 
nig tolerable. 
: be Ih looking back over these entries I find I’ve said very 
ail litle about either my fellow actors or the director. To 
more have reported on the actors and the varying approaches 
all to their work would not only seem presumptuous, it 
nani would require a greater objectivity than rehearsals allow. 





As for my own problems in finding and developing the 
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character of Jimmie Luton, they've existed, but a discus- 
sion of an actor's kitchen work is inclined to result in so 
much argle-bargle, and to sound pretentious as well. 
One may do a little better with a director. You can see 
him, and feel his weight and influence almost as well as 
he can see and judge you. 


I watched John Gielgud direct some of the Five 
Finger Exercise rehearsals last season, and have enjoyed 
the experience at first hand for the past three weeks. 
(Yes, that I did enjoy!) He has enormous vitality and 
enormous enthusiasm. While he may be dissatisfied, he 
is never defeated, and these are qualities the actor can 
lean on. He seems, at times, to be concerned only with 
externals, the mechanics of “staging,” with form rather 
than content, but this is a matter of choice or individ- 
uality, and when the form reveals the content as vividly 
as in these two plays—he received brilliant notices in 
both cases—discussions of approach become academic. 
He expects his actors to do a great deal of work for them- 
selves, which is perhaps a reflection of his own superb 
capabilities as an actor. At the same time he is better 
able to do those things for an actor that no actor can be 
expected to do for himself, and that lie purely within 
the realm of “direction,” than any director I've ever 
worked for. This theatrical ability, a combination of 
taste, long experience and an unerring eye and ear, has 
become increasingly rare in our theatre. We are passing 
through and out of an era of director-analysts. To find 
John directing a group of our more self-conscious “meth- 
od” actors (a quite inaccurate but recognizable label) 
would be hilarious. I don’t know who would head for 
the couch first. 


About nine and a half working days left before we 
open in New York. That excludes matinée days and one 
day of technical rehearsal at the ANTA-—say, roughly 
fifty hours. With John, of course, it will be less than 
that. Much less. He has a positive aversion to rehearsals, 
which leaves me torn between anxiety and admiration. 
I am used to that numbing, frenetic grind out of town. 
Yet time and again I’ve seen this proceeding hurt a pro- 
duction, wringing all spontaneity out of the performance. 
No time for consideration and, in consequence, no time 
for brevity. 

What will happen to us? How will we be received? 

I haven't the faintest idea. 

An answer that always mystifies the amateur and 
civilian. I do know that Hugh’s characters are rich and 
honestly drawn, and that the actors are likely to fare 
well. Much that the playwright has done may be over- 
looked, yet reflect favorably on us. Perhaps there’s a 
rough justice in this. The playwright can go back to his 
typewriter—he may not want to, but at least he has that 
choice. The actor? A year or two years if he’s in a hit, 
and if he’s not, another wait. Another season, another 
Philadelphia and another bout with time and the pale- 
green butterflies. [continued on page 73] 
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—n an article about Opening Nightmares—the qualms 
suffered by actors and writers during a Broadway pre- 
miére—in a re- 
cent Sunday- 
magazine sec- 
tion of the New 
York Times, 
Betty Comden 
and Adolph 
Green opened a 
new field for 
speculation about the critics and which way they will 
jump. They wrote: 

“Self- -appointed analysts entering the theatre may be 
heard to utter sage pronouncements like ‘Kerr’ll give it 
a rave. This is a W ednesday opening. Just look up his 
record. He’s a sucker for plays that open on Wednes- 
days.’” 

Spelvin, after spending many unsuccessful years try- 
ing to figure which way the critical critters will head, 
thinks this is as good a way of handicapping as any, if 
it is developed. 

Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post should give a play a 
rave if one character in it is Irish and has a line of 
brogue, like “Ay, there’s the rub, begorra.” To gain one 
good notice, it’s cheap insurance to write in one Irish 
bit-player. 








John McClain of the Journal-American is a pushover 
for Irish types, too, but he won't mind if they talk 
straight English. 

John McCarten of The New Yorker = feel gener- 
ous toward anything not produced by David Merrick. 
The title page of the program should read, “Chery! 
Crawford, NOT David Merrick for a Change, Pre- 
sents. .” 

The Mirror's Robert Coleman might be euchred into 
praise if the au- 
thor has gone to 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. It would 
be a good, inex- 
pensive hedge to 
send an author up 
there for a couple 
of nights in an 
extension class. 

Kerr, as Com- 





Criticizing the Critics: 


Helpful Hints on How to Guarantee Getting Good Notices 













by George Spelvin 


den and Green have surmised, may be a sucker fo 
Wednesday openings, but your Uncle George _hasn} 
checked his all-time track record to make certain. Hoy. 
ever, Big Fish, Little Fish opened Wednesday evening 
March 15, and Kerr summed up that night by saying i 

ested in acting or the 


“suffers from a serioy 

a . 
o ) 3 ~,— imbalance. But fo 
, Pe 3) anyone who is inter 

banal — 
a al 4” 

kind of writing that 
can make the mesmerizing most of a handful of misfits 
it is chock-full of incidental plums.” 


















The comedy might} sm 

as well have opened Tuesday or Thursday. atr 
Quite often a producer misthinks himself into deciding | He 
that Saturday is the perfect night for a premiére. The my 
critics won't have deadlines to meet, for the Sunday pu. 
pers have gone and they can have all day tomorrow to} ad 
write for Monday. This will give them a chance to think} he 
before they write. Little does the producer wot! ‘0 
In the first place, Spelvin has observed, critics dont | 
like to think too long after openings because the proc} sh 
ess interferes with writing. They save thinking for} as 
their Sunday follow-up essays. The longer they have to in 
think, the cooler their enthusiasm will become—and the} — 
hotter their lack of enthusiasm. Pe 





In the second place, a Saturday openning knocks 
week end all to hell—a week end that could have been 
pleasurably spent beekeeping or giving birds the pleas. 













ure of critic-watching. (A double-burnsided, tufted] V 
robertcoleman is a rare sight because there is only one} v 
of it; a note-taking thrasher like a walterkerr is a prize | st 

rarity, and a cherrynosed johnchapman is a sight truly 
for the birds. ) li 
In the third place, the Saturday-night producer puts} f 
many weekly magazine critics, like Tom Wenning of} d 

Newsweek and Louis Kronenberger of Time, right out 
of gear. Saturday night is deadline time for severl | | 

weeklies, and to catch the edition their critics have to 
write like hell without thinking, which they are m0} \ 
used to. | 
I 





Fair Game? 





The sport of critic-baiting has more followers than 
cockfighting in New Jersey. “One of those who gnashed 
the oats that fed him was Groucho Marx, who, in his 
autobiography Groucho and Me, wrote, “I think that if 
the New York critics would pack up their typewriters, 
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move to Outer Mongolia and stay away for about ten 
years, the theatre would again flourish as it did in the 
early 1900s... . (After this little diatribe I wouldn't 
dare come into New York with the best play ever writ- 
ten!)” Critics made Groucho and his brethren, and one 
in particular, Alexander Woollcott, wrote copiously about 
them. Groucho thought Woollcott was a little tin god— 
an opinion shared by Woollcott. 

Another old-timer whom Groucho admired was Percy 
Hammond. Hammond was one of the best phrase mak- 
ers ever to embellish his trade, and his greatest mot, in 
Spelvin’s recollection, was “The more you praise an 
actor the more it despises you.” 


Conversation Piece 
Publication of another Marx autobiography, Harpo 
Speaks, revived tales of the Algonquin 

4 Round Table group and the marathon 

oo > poker games of the Thantopsis Liter- 
C c> ary and Inside Straight Club. These 
* were all-night sessions, and enough 

( \ money was taken out of the kitty to 

provide a nourishing snack for the 
small hours. The late John Peter Toohey, top-grade the- 
atrical publicist, frequently called the signal for the food. 
He didn’t say, “I’m hungry.” He’d say, “Let’s eat before 
my stomach closes up.” 

Spelvin, with a fondness for puns that amounts to 
addiction, recalls the author of one of the two best puns 
he ever heard. He was George S. Kaufman, who said, 
“One man’s Mede is another man’s Persian.” 

But events at the Times last spring, when there was a 
shift in publishers and the veteran Charles Merz retired 
as chief of the editorial page, joggled Spelvin into recall- 
ing the best double-barreled, bilingual pun he ever heard 
-but for the life of him he can’t remember who said it. 
Perhaps some ancient reader of this page can set him 
straight. 

Merz won fame as the chief editorial writer of the 
morning World, the most liberal newspaper of its day. 
When the World suddenly folded, leaving a shocking 
void in metropolitan journalism, Merz went over to the 
steady-going editorial page of the Times. 

“How is it,” somebody asked, “that Merz wrote such 
liberal stuff for the World and writes so conservatively 
for the Times?” And the genius Spelvin is trying to track 
down replied, “Autres temps, autre Merz.” 


Reason Enough 

Apropos of theatrical autobiographies, Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s A Victorian in Orbit was the liveliest and most 
literate of the season’s crop, and Sir Cedric has a fine 
memory for anecdotes. He recalled the time, some years 





drawings by Robert O. Blechman 


before World War I, 

when Kaiser Wilhelm met 

the incomparable clown 

Grock in an English thea- 

tre. Grock was a Ger- 

man-speaking Swiss who 

got his start as a funny 

man in a Berlin circus. 

At the meeting the Kaiser said, “I think you are even 

more famous than I am.” Grock replied, “Why not? I’m 
funnier.” 


Lyons Tamer 

Producer David Merrick, a lawyer by trade, continued 
as a lawbreaker during the season; perhaps he doesn’t 
know it, or maybe, like the horse that runs into trees, he 
just doesn’t give a damn. He barred a few critics among 
the many he dislikes, and continued his sensible but 
illegal policy of refusing to admit anybody into the 
theatre after the curtain has gone up. 

What makes it illegal is something called the Lyons 
Law, named after Leonard Lyons, the Post columnist. 
This became part of the municipal rules years ago. It 
was enacted mainly to thwart Lee and J. J. Shubert, who 
barred many a critic from all their houses. It provided 
that any ticket holder must be admitted—unless he’s 
falling-down-drunk or a nuisance otherwise. 

Merrick, furious at John McCarten for several raps, 
asked The New Yorker to send somebody else to cover 
the opening of Carnival!. The magazine politely returned 
the first-night tickets and sent McCarten the second night 
on a pair he'd bought. McCarten turned in a very favor- 
able review of the musical. 

Merrick, whose six productions made him almost a 
one-man theatrical season, also put a lot of zing into life. 
One of his targets was Howard Taubman of the Times. 
He tried to put an ad in the paper, “Bring back Brooks 
Atkinson,” but the Times wouldn't play. 

Spelvin is all for 
e “ x 4+ Merrick—at least until 
x he, too, gets the 

2 whammy put on him. 

s Life in the theatre 

<v ¢ has been too damn 
3 ts 2 placid in recent years, 

g bs with stars staying So- 
ber and being polite 
to audiences, and with audiences being too all-fired 
polite to actors. We've had no Elmer Rice to go into a 
snit and call one critic senile and another a drunkard, 
and no Maxwell Anderson-Harold Clurman combo to 
call the reviewers members of the Jukes clan. Merrick is 
a first-class troublemaker, and should be encouraged. § 
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by Alan Pryce-Jones 


The dramatic form that is supposed to carry the 
kiss of death at the bow office actually has a high 
power potential; moreover, it is much in tume 


with the times 





From the managerial point of view two kinds of liter. 


Sto 
ture are generally supposed to carry the kiss of death chi 
The first is the short story, from which publishers fling pl 
almost universally. The second is the one-act play. op 


The logic of that has never been very clear to me, } 
short stories are good enough—whether in the manne 
of Chekhov or of Somerset Maugham—they sell by tens 
of thousands. And if a one-acter genuinely exploits th 
economy forced upon it, it makes a theatrical impact of 
satisfying power that is recognized at once by the pub. 
lic. There are plenty of signs, indeed, that the one-acte 
is coming into its own at last. 

I suppose that the reason why publishers and map. 
agers hesitate to encourage the concise version of , 
single experience—which is in fact what short stories and 
one-acters amount to—derives from a false idea of value. 
It is usually held that a novel is all the better for being 


diffuse to the length of five hundred pages, thereby : 
earning the epithet “Dickensian”; or that a play the siz} , 
of Back to Methuselah is better, simply on grounds of} , 
bulk, than A Month in the Country. There is mor} , 
nourishment in it, the argument runs, more variety of i 


mood. It is forgotten that intensity has nothing to d 
with duration, and that intensity is what we go to the | 
theatre to seek. Of books this is less true. There is a 
place for the meandering kind of book just as there is 
for the concise. But in the theatre there is no place for 
meandering at all, so it is logical that increased attention 
should be paid to the one-acter. 

The perfect example of what a one-acter can do for its 
audience is not strictly apposite to my theme. It is 
Richard Strauss’s Elektra, and simply because it is an 
opera it exemplifies to the ultimate degree just what a 
one-acter can do to its audience. The single experience 
it depicts is that of Elektra’s purification by revenge. 
Driven mad by the need to avenge her murdered father, 
she is able, by the agency of her brother Orestes, to 
watch the tables turned on his murderers in an atmos- 
phere of intense horror, heightened by some of the mos 
evocative music in all opera. No doubt this could have 
been the theme of a normal three-act work. We might 
have had the stage set in the first act, witnessed the re- 
turn of Orestes in the second, and finally come to the 
climax after a second interval. However, Strauss and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal perceived that the force of 
their drama would be all the greater if it were performed 
straight through in something over an hour and a half. 
From the first entrance of Elektra to her final apotheosis, 
each appeal to our feelings is cumulative. There is n0 
time wasted on secondary causes, no dissipation of inter- 
est at the fall of a curtain. One strong dramatic curve 
carries the whole matter right through. 


Every successful one-acter, in its own way, repeats 
that pattern. Its architecture is all-important, since it is 
designed like an arch: its weight has to be carried on 
precisely the appropriate curve. There can be no sup 
porting buttresses as in a larger structure. The writer 
of a one-acter has thus a most subtle task laid upon him, 
since his plans have to be drawn with rigid exactitude. 
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The reason why, for instance, Edward Albee’s The Zoo 
Story leaves such a scar on the memory is that the 
change of mood upon which the action depends takes 
place at exactly the right moment. An anecdote that 
opens farcically and turns to tragedy in the end demands 
a very keen sense of modulation. If the change comes 
too soon, the climax drags; if it is delayed beyond the 
right moment, the spectator has no time to make the 
necessary adjustment of his own imagination. As it is, 
Albee’s arch stands square. The weight is distributed 
upon it with scientific precision, and the total effect of 
the whole gains immensely from being presented as a 
single experience rather than extended to a full-length 
play, in which the two aspects of that experience are 
divided by an interval. 


Even more interesting, structurally, is Jack Richard- 
son’s Gallows Humor—two one-acters skillfully juxta- 
posed. The idea is not entirely new. In the past, how- 
ever, one-acters have generally been put together in 
order to underline a feeling of contrast. Again opera 
offers perhaps the best example: Puccini's triptych, of 
which Gianni Schicchi remains the most popular, if only 
because it can be detached from the others so easily. But 
there is also Noél Coward’s Tonight at 8:30, the obvious 
example of conventional planning in an evening of one- 
acters. 

Richardson proceeds more venturesomely. His two 
plays interact on various levels. They can almost be 
thought of as short operas without music, in which one 
or two intellectual themes take the place of musical con- 
cepts. For the development is planned after a fashion 
that music has made familiar. It turns into a kind of 
passacaglia; a basic theme has a set of variations imposed 
on it. The two plays that make up Gallows Humor deal 
with a single problem: to conform or not to conform. 
The problem revolves round the execution of a criminal 
-or perhaps not a criminal—envisaged from the con- 
demned cell in the first play and from the executioner’s 
home in the next. Neither is strictly realistic; neither 
dips too far into pure fantasy. What matters to the audi- 
ence is that a series of echoes are set up. A word spoken 
in one play recalls a parallel in the other; a character in 
one play is shown in a slightly different light in the next. 
The total effect is that of throwing a stone into a pool. 
Concentric circles ripple outwards, and the second play 
makes full sense only if it is conceived as a widening 
of the first. My point is this: such an effect is only think- 
able if the component parts are planned to a one-act 
scale. The evening is thus designed in two layers, as it 
were, each as concentrated as possible. And so a particu- 
lar counterpoint that would be impossible in the conven- 
tional theatre is achieved. 

It is noticeable that modern writers are often short- 
winded. The alarming vitality of the nineteenth century 
has given way to a niggardly delight in economy. And 


80 it happens that the one-act form is often better 


adapted to a playwright’s stature than a full-length play. 
I could wish, for instance, that Arnold Wesker had been 


introduced to New York not by Roots—one play of a 
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trilogy—but by his one-acter The Kitchen, which seems 
to me his most distinguished contribution to the theatre. 
Again, it is a piece conceived as a single comment on 
life. The atmosphere of a restaurant kitchen is estab- 
lished: an atmosphere of nerves, hustle, tension, lit by 
an occasional flash of humor. And out of this general 
atmosphere a single crisis is chosen as the focal point of a 
human conflict that blazes to a violent climax. The 
theme is perfectly proportioned to the length of a sub- 
stantial single act. There are no deviations from it; no 
time is wasted in its steady development. 


Such essential merits of the one-acter as these are seen 
in higher relief when one looks at contemporary plays 
that ought to be in one act, but extend themselves re- 
luctantly to the full conventional length. Rhinoceros is 
a good example. It, too, has a single comment to make, 
but in order to fill three acts the comment has to be 
embroidered—delightfully, on the whole—with redun- 
dancies. The conclusion can be foreseen by the end of 
the first act. And by the time Zero Mostel has turned 
into a rhinoceros, there is still a considerable stretch of 
the play to run. No element of surprise is left. How 
much better, had convention been abandoned and the 
play reduced to the length at which Ionesco can best 
express himself—the length of The Lesson. 


For the three-act form is inseparably linked with a 
kind of play that, for the time being, has utterly sunk 
from intellectual fashion. Throughout this century—in- 
deed, from the time of Alfred Jarry and Ubu roi onwards 
—advanced-guard playwrights have felt a growing dis- 
taste for the well-made play. Life, they perceived, is not 
well-made. When we are most ourselves in daily living, 
our actions never obey the rules of dramatic construc- 
tion. Why, then, should the theatre work forward from 
the traditions of Ibsen, Shaw and Feydeau (I name 
Feydeau because contemporary playwrights have been 
greatly exercised by the idea of farce, and Feydeau is 
the classic practitioner of well-made farce)? 


This preoccupation with the forms of real life has 
affected all the arts. It can be seen in post-impressionist 
painting, which is concerned with catching the fleet but 
essential appearance as it flies; in musique concreéte, 
which snatches any relevant sound out of the real world 
and incorporates it into musical form; with functional 
architecture, which turns on the need for giving propor- 
tion and symmetry to the real needs of daily life. The 
aim in each case is to convey a single real experience as 
economically as possible. Painters no longer cover acres 
of canvas with ideal figures, like Veronese. Architects no 
longer design baroque palaces like Blenheim. Musicians, 
like Schonberg, who plan works on the largest scale, find 
it impossible to reconcile that scale with new procedure, 
so that the result is at best an unfinished masterpiece like 
Moses and Aron. Playwrights are in similar case. Unless 
they confine themselves to techniques and themes that 
at the moment seem exhausted, they have to abandon 
conventional drama in search of something fresh. And 
(at the moment again) it is in the scale of the one-acter 
that they operate most [continued on page 76} 






















Leo Kerz’s design for Act I of “Rhinoceros” in the New York production: a square in a small town. 


‘ 9 op eRe 
SCENIC DESIGN: ‘RHINOCEROS’ The milieu of an Ionesco play offers a 
paradox to the designer. He is confronted with the familiar, even the nondescript, where the strange and 
unusual occur. In Rhinoceros a pleasant, humdrum Sunday is transmuted by what first seems a hallucina- 


tion. Ultimately the apparition turns real. It is the exact opposite of the normal process in which the bizarre 
is dispelled in the end by skepticism and logic. 


The enigma is to establish the common place and make it visually theatrical, and still provide a cor 
formed setting for the author’s unorthodox antic. It, so to speak, has to be there, and yet not there —a fac- 
simile that has never been seen before, insubstantially palpable, changing, yet always the same. 

The production of Rhinoceros in New York differs therefore from the one in London in basic concept. 
The English confined the Ionesco phantasmagory; we, here, attempted to liberate it. In the first act, the 
reversal of evolution from man into beast contrasts with the verisimilitude of known and natural laws. The 
little plaza is surrounded by shops and apartments from whose doors and windows humans emerge or look 
down upon the animal kingdom below. All seems metal, stone, glass. Later it will tremble and crumble. 
Meanwhile it pretends solidity and reassurance. As the specter is accepted and conformity roars in, the struc 
tures in the unfolding play become more tentative, even as the horizontal and vertical lines become more 
accented, suggesting imprisonment. Air and light also play roles of freedom and constriction. The structural 
elements become transparent, translucent. It is as though the human body is easily beguiled, and therefore 
requires less support, while the spirit has continually to be threatened and monitored against breaking out 
of confinement. 

But serious solutions for comic ideas are practical and architectural. A playground for children must be 
constructed for safety. That does not displace its primary function: enjoyment. 


Leo Kerz 
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A Case of Puppet Love 


A man from Tennessee creates some very important 


people—out of cloth and thread—and has a “Carnival!” 


From Tennessee to Broadway is a big step for a pup- 
peteer. To make that step and land in Carnival! is al- 
most unbelievable. Getting the first show for which I 
ever auditioned, and having it turn out to be the hit 
musical of the season, sounds too good to be true. What- 
ever else it is, chiefly it’s the result of years of work that 
developed puppets with a personality all their own. 
Luckily, it happened to be what Gower Champion was 
looking for—a provincial simplicity, a style so unfamiliar 
that it could be described as an “exclusive” for Carnival! 

Last September I was in the midst of a rehearsal at 
WKNO.-TV in Memphis when an actress friend in New 
York, Rosalyn Newport, called me long-distance. I was 
to come up immediately—puppeteers were being audi- 
tioned for the stage version of Lili. I was to bring along 
some big puppets, ones that could easily be seen in a 
large theatre. The day before I left I made a gigantic 
black wolf, wild, waggish, and likable. With him and 
several of my regular- size puppets in their wicker suit- 
case I flew to the big city. For three nights Rosalyn and 
I rehearsed a skit with the puppets. 

The audition was held in a rehearsal hall. Puppeteers 
and acrobats were waiting their turn. A puppeteer from 
Detroit generously offered his stage to me when he 
learned that I had none. I was announced and went be- 
fore the august trio: Gower Champion, Helen Deutsch, 
and Michael Shurtleff. Instead of a cold, impersonal 
scrutiny, I was met with warmth. Gower said, “Let me 
tell you what we're looking for; and, please, no act! 
We've seen too many Punch and Judy acts and night- 
club performers. Just let us see what kind of puppets 
you have and what you do with them.” This was a great 
relief. My puppets could speak for themselves. The 
wolf drew a chuckle from Gower, who reached over and 
ran his hand across the beast’s ridiculously long black 
nose. Looking back, I think this was the moment Gower 
decided I might be the right one. Helen Deutsch came 
over to pet a shy little dragon called Cecil. These pup- 
pets were the kind they wanted to pet, to love. They 
were appealing characters a girl could care for without 
being self-conscious. The interview—it was more that 
than an audition—ended with the usual, “You'll hear 
from us.” 

I literally bounced down the stairs into the glaring 
light of the outside world. I had tasted a bit of that 
other world known as Show Biz. Rosalyn danced up and 
down the sidewalk, gurgling with delight: “You were 
perfect! You couldn't have carried it off better if you 
had rehearsed it. And they knew you were playing it 


by Tom Tichenor 


straight from the heart when you gulped and blushed, 

Back to Tennessee I went. In Memphis plans 
gressed for a new video-tape series | was to write, m 
rate, and people with puppets. in Nashville I 
ahead with the stringing of marionettes for three nm 
shows at the Nashville Public Library, and my play, 
Dancing Princesses, was in rehearsal at the new Chi 
dren’s Theatre. Then, in November, there was anoth 
long-distance call. I had the job. The week befo 
Christmas I flew up for a two-hour conference with 
Gower and Mike Stewart, the writer. We discussed th 
puppet characters. Gower was certain of one thing: the 
walrus, Horrible Henry, should be green. Carrot Top 
was the big problem. He was the principal puppet, yet 
no one had a definite picture of him in mind. 

After flying home for the holidays, I returned to New 
York before mid-January. The next few weeks wer 
fairly grim. I had to battle a feeling that every puppetl 
made would automatically be rejected. As my practice 
has always been to skip sketches, these weeks seemed 
endless rounds of cutting, sewing, and rejection. I los 
some weight but a lot more fabric. 

I had to make daily visits to the theatre on the Lower 
East Side where dance rehearsals were already in prog: 
ress. I was working against time. The funny thing is 
that I came to realize my mistake just an instant before 
showing it to my jury. When I was pulling a huge for 
head from the big paper bag, I just knew that it was to 
big, too dark, too Teddy-bearish—and so it was. A wom 
ans’ head was not quite so wrong, but the face was too 
round. I had produced an off-beat Ann Sothern when 
what they wanted was an off-beat Marlene Dietrich, 
hollow cheeks, pointed chin, and all. Carrot Top was 
not right at all. Too much smile. Not enough character. 
Try again. I told them to step back for the special one, 
Out came the green walrus. Gower let out a whoop of 
joy. “Don’t change a hair on him. He’s perfect!” And 
on the very first try. Rosalyn had said, “He’s the one 
they'll like. He’s the most you.” Horrible Henry came 
forth full- grown, one of those strokes of inspiration. 

As for the others— 
back to the sewing ma- 
chine. I work almost ex- 
clusively in fabric. My 
own personal style in 
puppets developed over 
a twenty-year period. In 
junior high school we 
started out with papier- 


Anna Maria Alberghetth 
leading lady of “Carnival 
with another “star,” Renard 

Photo by Philippe Halsmat. 
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Picturea (clockwise) are 
Carrot Top, Renardo, 


Tom Tichenor, puppetmaker 
of “Carnival!,” and some 
of his creations. 


maché. I moved on to clay heads—much too heavy and 
breakable. Next I made more than a hundred marion- 
ettes with plastic-wood heads. This involved modeling 
in clay, making plaster mold, casting the head in 
plastic wood, sanding, painting, and repainting constant- 
ly, as the heads were always getting scratched and 
smudged. From the start I made animals of cloth. 
Why not make all the marionettes and puppets entirely 
of cloth? A cloth head can be started and completed 
without delay. No waiting overnight for drying, no 
paint to chip or smudge. My cloth heads have a most 
appealing individuality, a whimsical exaggeration that 
sets them apart. Working in fabric has another decided 
advantage. Things that are sewed or pinned on can be 
removed, replaced, put back on again. I learned to take 


Horrible Henry 
and Marguerite. 


along spare noses, eyebrows, and lips each night when 
I went to rehearse with Gower and Jerry Orbach (who 


had to cram a lifetime of puppeteering into a single 
month). 


Marguerite—my 


“Dietrich” puppet—gradually devel- 
oped into a worldly fifty-year-old ingenue. To keep her 
from looking bald before I made a wig, I pinned a yel- 
low feather boa on her head. It added such an uner 
pected flourish to her appearance that it stayed. 
Renardo the fox soon became a slick character with 
a sharp, pointed look. His eyes, which I had carefully 
made with sneaky lids and a subtle slyness, looked won- 
derful up close. They had to grow, and grow they did 
until they would carry to the last row. This was not 
television with close- -ups. This [continued on page 77] 
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fel Dowd is allotted just ten minutes on stage in 
Camelot, but she makes the most of them. As Morgan Le 
Fey, a seductive witch with an insatiable appetite, she 
brings Sex to the ancient art of sorcery. There is a good 
deal of sorcery in her performance, too, as she slinks 
about the stage with ragged wisps of pink chiffon and 
sik trailing in her wake. 

‘I think of all those poor, neglected husbands sitting 
out front,” she told me. “After all, they have to have some 
fun. And Morgan Le Fey isn’t a mean witch. It’s all just 
amarvelous game with her. The part has a rhythm, and 
[couldn’t possibly play it standing still. This interpreta- 
tion of the role was worked out during rehearsals and on 
the road. When my agent first called me and said, ‘You 
are going to read for a witch, there wasn’t any script. So 
[read a little speech from The Madwoman of Chaillot. 
They liked it fine, and here I am with my precious ten 
minutes. 

“| knew the day after I was born that I wanted to be 
an actress. As a girl, in Boone, Iowa, I was in a lot of 
little school plays. Every year in high school I won the 
speech contest. One of the judges told me about the 
Goodman Theatre of the Art Institute of Chicago. Al- 
though I was never interested in going to a regular 
college, the Goodman Theatre sounded very modern and 
up-to-date. I went there for three years. They teach 
everything: voice, costumes, theatre history, sets. 
While I was there I played my first witch in The 
Lady's Not for Burning. 

“I came to New York five years ago, 

full of ambition but without much Wy \ 
money. I got a job as a secretary in the 
garment district, and shared the world’s 
smallest and coldest cold- 
water flat with a girl 
friend. My first break 
came a few weeks later 
when I auditioned for 
the Shakespearewrights. 
They signed me for Lady 
Macbeth, and after that 
I was in Romeo and 
Juliet and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

After all the Shake- 
speare came a rather 
frustrating year in Holly- 
wood. “I made The Wrong Man for 
Warmer Brothers and two movies for 
M-G-M-in one of them I did a bit 
as a drunk, and in the other I ended 
up on the cutting-room floor,” she 
said, 

Back to New York and the Shake- 
spearewrights came M’el to do Portia 
in Julius Caesar. Then there were 
several juicy [continued on page 781 
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The Show Stopper: 


text and illustration by Doug Anderson 





Operation ‘Talent Farm’ 


A major film studio is doing something about the problem of find- 


ing new faces; in the process, both stage and screen stand to gain 


Max Waldman 


LEFT: David Sheldon, director-producer of Gateway Playhouse, and Joyce Selznick, Eastern talent director for Col- 
umbia Pictures, interview a young applicant for enrollment in the new program. Of three hundred who applied, 
thirty were eventually chosen. nicut: Learning to apply make-up is just one phase of the training for apprentices. 


An intriguing new program is under way at the Gateway 
Playhouse, a professional summer theatre in Bellport, 
New York—one that could produce important dividends 
for both stage and screen. Taking a cue from professional 
sports, which spend large sums on “farm systems” for 
developing new talent, Columbia Pictures has instituted 
its own “talent farm” in Bellport, working in full co- 
operation with the Gateway. The immediate beneficiaries 
of the program are a group of aspiring new actors, direc- 
tors and playwrights who have been accepted for train- 
ing. In the long run, of course, the film company, Gate- 
way—and the theatre arts in general—are likely to profit. 
Although movie studios have sponsored dramatic schools 
and on-the-lot training for young players, Columbia be- 
lieves that the new setup marks the first time that actual 


professional experience with an established theatre has 
been offered to young people by a major studio. The 
training program is integrated with Gateway’s program; 
at the same time, the summer theatre will continue as 4 
producing unit on a professional level, under the leader- 
ship of Harry Pomeran and David Sheldon. The talent 
selected for training under the new setup will receive 
basic instruction in their respective branches of activity, 
and will actually have a chance to put the techniques to 
practical use in their own theatre, which will function as 
a producing organization related to, but separate from, 
the regular Gateway program. Since studios like Colum- 
bia are concentrating much of their own production in 
the New York area, Gateway is likely to be a focal point 
of that activity in a real sense. 5 
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Theatre USA: Pittsburgh 


by Arnold Zeitlin 


All community theatre in Pittsburgh is divided into 
three parts: a Pittsburgh Playhouse that most closely 
reflects commercial Broadway; the Carnegie Tech De- 
artment of Drama, which most splendidly reflects an 
academic aloofness from the community and those se- 
lected members of the community able to inspect its 
product; and all of the rest—campus theatricals of lesser 


| dimension, summer theatres, and the clubby neighbor- 
' hood groups, all reflecting heated zeal, and in some 


eases, blazing ego. 

They flourish with varying degrees of aptitude and 
temperamental energy in a theatrical city that once was. 
Pittsburgh is a nostalgic, used-to-be town. During the 
past year, such diverse talents as Mae West, Jack War- 
den and Lillian Gish have recollected, for the benefit of 
Pittsburgh newsmen hunting the local angle in inter- 
views, that each appeared in the play that closed the 
old Nixon Theatre in 1950, ending the golden age of the 
road in Pittsburgh. All were talking about different 
plays. Miss West was correct. Her Diamond Lil was the 
last in the theatre that made way for the fashionably 
crumpled, thirty-one-story Alcoa skyscraper. 

Pittsburgh, ninety minutes from New York by air- 
plane, is two, perhaps three years from Broadway. Tour- 
ing companies often take that much time reaching the 
new Nixon, a 1,760-seat amphitheatre awkwardly situ- 
ated in the opposite end of downtown away from the 
rejuvenated and redeveloped downtown business area, 
known as the Golden Triangle, where there is no place 
(and no need, apparently) for a new theatre. 

Pittsburgh theatregoers are hardy. They will pay a 
record sum (about $45,000) to hear Lauren Bacall’s 
baritone in George Axelrod’s exercise Goodbye Charlie. 
They rumble good-naturedly because Pittsburgh was vir- 
tually the last stop for My Fair Lady before the road 
company was shipped to Russia (some were miffed when 
the engagement was sliced from four to three weeks to 
accommodate the Bolshies). The audience is usually 
pacified by the elements, good, bad, soaring or unin- 
spired, compounded into the term “community theatre.” 

To some hundred thousand playgoers each year, the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse is theatre in Pittsburgh (“Could 
Pittsburgh claim to have any theatrical season without 
the Playhouse?” a Playhouse report asks rhetorically). 
In twenty-seven years the Playhouse has become a mil- 
lion-dollar institution (1960 gross, $1,015,000; net worth, 
$1,103,000). Its management and patrons, with over- 
the-shoulder glances at Pasadena and Cleveland, regard 
it as the country’s finest. 





Mr. Zeitlin covers the resident theatres of his city for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


July, 1961 


The Playhouse is an architectural scramble of con- 
nected buildings( one a former German-American club, 
another a converted synagogue) across from streetcar 
barns and next to a funeral home at the improbable ad- 
dress of Hamlet and Craft Avenues. The locale is on 
the fringe of the Oakland district, which contains many 
of Pittsburgh’s cultural appurtenances (the symphony’s 
Syria Mosque, Carnegie’s library, the Pirates’ Forbes 
Field). Three theatres offer plays forty weeks a year. 
During the summer the Playhouse emulates television by 
providing old movies. The Playhouse also offers a modish 
club and restaurant (managed by a former assistant 
manager of the Four Seasons in New York), which sup- 
ported itself until recent tightening of union arrange- 
ments boosted costs. Some critics have assailed the Play- 
house, a nonprofit organization, as a saloon with a thea- 
tre. The member who belongs for the booze and never 
sees a performance is now a rarity, however. About 
eighty-five hundred persons are members (next year, 
membership will cost an increased $35, including admis- 
sion to ten plays). More are on a waiting list. Speaking 
of the chic restaurant, Richard Hoover, Playhouse gen- 
eral manager, declared, “We keep up the front because 
we think it is important.” 

Hoover and the executive producer, Fred Burleigh, 
have made the Playhouse astonishingly bountiful. Com- 
ing from Indianapolis in the thirties, they plucked the 
Playhouse out of an artistic morass and made it plush 
and efficient. They select the productions, occasionally 
achieving a balance that provokes raves from visitors 
like Albert McCleery, the television producer-director, 
who recently discovered Hamlet in one theatre (547 
seats), The Marriage-Go-Round in a second (342 seats) 
and Between Two Thieves in the tiny (68-seat) Theatre 
Upstairs. The last-named was created two seasons ago as 
the epitome of Playhouse daring. It is often dedicated 
to the play that populates off-Broadway: Pictures in the 
Hallway, Tartuffe, Epitaph for George Dillon, Waiting 
for Godot. Tevya and his Daughters set a record with a 
26-week run in the little theatre (including several weeks 
downstairs in a larger playhouse). At the other extreme, 
a single patron appeared one evening for Pictures in the 
Hallway. Members of the Playhouse staff were assigned 
to keep him company during the performance. 

The Theatre Upstairs serves as a reply to critics agi- 
tated by the whimsey of the company’s repertoire. Ap- 
ropos of balance, Burleigh has said, “You'll never find 
comedies in all three theatres at once.” But in the larger 
theatres, comedy follows comedy with regularity that 
produces monotony. “Our audiences’ taste runs to 
comedy,” observed Burleigh. “To keep prestige, we slip 
in something of a more serious nature.” Trifles attract 
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the bulk of the audience, which has remained vir- 
tually constant in recent years. They see Once 
More, with Feeling, Who Was That Lady . . .?, 
Make a Million, The Gazebo, Romanoff and Juliet, 
Golden Fleecing. The onslaught is tempered by 
Two for the Seesaw, Silent Night, Lonely Night, 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, or musicals like 
Babes in Arms and Leave It to Jane. 

Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream, di- 
rected by Henry Boettcher, former head of Tech’s 
drama department, was an unexpected fiscal and 
artistic success two seasons ago. Last season 
Boettcher staged Hamlet, employing Claude Wool- 
man, a Tech graduate drafted from Broadway’s 
Becket, in the lead. Given continued box-office 
support, Shakespeare will become a_ perennial 
spring feature at the Playhouse. 

Performers, some highly polished, are drawn 
from a large pool of part-time personnel: those who 
act and rehearse after office hours, students from the 
Playhouse drama school, Tech students who re- 
ceive academic credit, young actors from New York 
who job under an Equity arrangement (the Play- 
house is non-Equity), and a growing list of staff 
people (Shirley Jones, Gene Kelly, Polly Rowles 
and Lisa Kirk are some of the alumni). All per- 
formers are paid. Some get regular salaries, some 


Herbert K. Barnett 


ABOVE: E. Martin Browne and 
his wife, Henzie Raeburn, 

in the Catholic Theatre Guild 
production of T. S. Eliot's 
“Murder in the Cathedral.” 


LEFT: “Antigone” was a recent 
offering of the department 

of drama at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, one of the major 


sources of resident theatre. 


RIGHT: Last. season the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse staged 
“Hamlet,” bringing Claude 
Woolman back from Broadway 
(and “Becket”) to play the 

title role. 














expense money. The staff group is the pivotal one. The 
Playhouse management wants better-acted perform- 
ances, perhaps at the risk of limiting the part-time 
The Playhouse competes hard for audiences, 
and theatre parties are an important factor in the effort. 
Speaking of the risk involved in pushing aside the little- 
pay, plenty-fun local performer in favor of a more pol- 
ished professional, Hoover had this significant comment: 
“Our responsibility must shift from giving an actor an 
opportunity to act to giving the audience a responsible 
performance.” 

Carnegie Tech’s drama department, little concerned 
with tg chancy world of theatrical commerce, occupies 
a place in the community that is more geographical than 
cultural—a judgment that is disrupted by Theodore Hoff- 
man, head of the department. “We are the leading un- 
dergraduate school in the country,” he declared. “We 
stand for professional theatre in Pittsburgh.” 

Tech graduates dot casts in New York and Hollywood. 
Hoffman defined the Tech graduate as “the solid, down- 
the-middle actor,” adding, “We don’t produce stars here 
—stars don’t need acting schools.” Students are practical 
but idealistic. Nancy Wickwire, Tech "48, once turned 
down a teaching job on the campus, during a lean year, 
with this explanation: “I hate New York... . [It] has a 
way of making me forget that acting is essentially art 
and not just a way of making a living. 


talents. 


. But you must 


suffer all the things you hate for that one big break.” 
The school, its teachers and students are proud, too. 
Alumnus George Peppard once insisted on ignoring his 
(“It’s something that hap- 


association with the school. 
pens to them when they go to the Actors’ Studio,” 
faculty member. ) 


said a 
Several teachers returned the treat- 
ment last summer when they refused to call on Peppard 
while traveling near his home in California. Stung by 
Coventry, Peppard ordered _ his press agent to restore 
Carnegie Tech to its rightful place in his life. : 


Drawing from the juniors and seniors among its 175 
students, the drama department presents six major pro- 
ductions each school year. They are produced in hot- 
house isolation, relatively. As a result, they become 
Pittsburgh’s hottest tickets. Nine performances of each 
play are given, with the exception of the annual Shakes- 
pearean work, which is offered sixteen times in a four- 
hundred-seat theatre in the Fine Arts College. Tickets 
are free to Tech students and faculty. Nine hundred out- 
landers pay $5 a year, become drama patrons, and re- 
ceive two free tickets to each plav. Few Pittsburghers 
away from the campus see the plays. Because of the 
exclusiveness, there is a snob appeal in being a patron. 
Some patrons never would be seen attending the Play- 
house, for instance. 

Tech productions are of immense interest, offering 
an excitement and anticipation of discovery often lack- 
ing at the Playhouse. Hoffman has intensified the inter- 
est, veering further from tradition since he joined the 
school in 1958. He and other faculty members who di- 
rect the plays select the year’s program. One choice is 
always an American classic. Last season the play was 
Boy Meets Girl, to the surprise of certain alumni who 
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expected a more serious choice. (“I think it’s an Ameri) 
can Classic,” declared Hoffman. ) 

Last year's highlight was the Jacques Barzun transla. 
tion of Beaumarchais’ The Marriage of Figaro. Barzuy 
visited Tech for the opening, and said the performaneg 
was the play's first in translation in the United States, 
Cole Porter’s Anything Goes was another that shocked 
the alumni. It was the department's first musical. (“Tf 
has a kind of period sense,” said Hoffman academically, } 
The Lower Depths and The Chalk Garden were other 
choices. 

But Carnegie Tech’s impact on the general community; 
seems light; it is to Pittsburgh, in a sense, what Alcatraz 
is to San Francisco: a village curiosity, but how many 
local folks have been inside? In Tech’s future, however, 
is a $4,000,000 drama center. Construction may start 
within a year. It will contain three theatres, one of 
which Hoffman wants to throw open (on a box-office 
basis) to more of the public. If any group will offer 
Pittsburghers theatre of an eclectic nature, it will be the 
people from the Carnegie Tech drama department. 

Elsewhere, students act with less professional intensity 
for the Pitt Players (University of Pittsburgh) and the 
Red Masquers (Duquesne University ). Carnegie Tech 
also has its annual campus Scotch ‘n’ Soda production, 
which some drama-department people insist is never so” 
good as when they take a hand in it. : 

There are also neighborhood or civic groups like the 

Catholic Theatre Guild or the Mount Lebanon Players, 
The first-named, which carries an extra measure of dis- 
tinction because of the presence of Rosemary Casey, au- 
thor of The Velvet Glove, on its executive board and 
playreading committee, offered the community its most 
interesting effort of recent years. This was T. S. Eliot's 
Murder in the Cathedral, staged during the season just 
past in a Roman Catholic Church. Bess Kimberly, Tech 
drama professor, persuaded E. Martin Browne to direct 
the play and to act Thomas Becket. Browne has staged 
all of Eliot’s works in England. The production ran aq 
week, gave to the group an aura of prestige, and satis- 
fied its requirement: staging one religious play a season, 
Among its other offerings last year were Arsenic and Old 
Lace and the musical Seventeen. The Guild once pro- 
duced The Front Page, carefully blue-penciling the ques- 
tionable lines. “Well,” said one Guild officer recently, 
“jt still had a good plot about newspapers and an escaped 
murderer. 

New groups spring eternal. Several Playhouse part- 
timers began rehearsing last season in the basement of a 
suburban furniture store; they rented the usual high 
school auditorium, called themselves the Parkway Play- 
ers, and presented a season consisting of Light Up the 
Sky, Speaking of Murder and The Seven Year Itch. 

Their selection is typical. The Mount Lebanon Play- 
ers, situated in a well-to-do commuter community, pre 
sented The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Constant 
Wife, The Gioconda Smile and Inherit ihe Wind. The 
Mount Lebanon Players spend $1,200-1,500 a produc 
tion, each of the offerings running six nights in a high 
school auditorium. Someday _ [continued on page 73] 
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A Headnote on the Form of ‘Double Entry’ )y Jay Thompson 


Both of the one-act plays, The Bible Salesman and The 
Oldest Trick in the World, are piéces doccasion. As is 
the case with everything I have written so far, they were 
done for a specific production and under certain restric- 
tions. This can be good and bad. On the one hand, it 
means that I have never yet had the freedom to sit down 
at the typewriter or the piano and write something just 
because I wanted to, or because “it was inside me and 
just had to be written.” On the other hand, being com- 
missioned to write something for the theatre means that 
one will definitely see one’s work performed. And that, 
for a playwright, is the “than which” there ain’t no “than 
whicher.” 

During the summer of 1959 while I was composing 
and writing revue material at Tamiment, Pennsylvania, 
I received a copy of the O. Henry Award collection of 
short stories for 1958 from Bill Penn. Bill has produced, 
acted in, and directed plays for the Chapel Players of 
the Broadway Congregational Church in New York since 
the group was formed. The Bible Salesman, an excel- 
lent short story by Alma Stone, was included in the vol- 
ume he sent me, and Bill asked if I would turn this story 
into a play for the Chapel Players. I started reading the 
story, and before I had finished it I decided that I would 
like to tackle the job. A second reading convinced me 
that I would have to incorporate one or two songs in the 
play. I wrote back to Bill after the third reading and 
told him I would do it as a play set almost entirely to 
music. Miss Stone’s prose has a built-in musicality that 
has nothing to do with strange rhythms or arty forms; 
it is just damned good writing that—to me—cries out to 
be sung. I told Bill, however, that Salesman would not 
be an opera; that term is wide enough to include a work 
like Salesman, but the word has come to be used in a 
limited sense that does not embrace several musical- 
comedy devices I wanted to use. Which leads me via 
Robin Hood’s barn to the point at which I may say 
something about the form of this “play.” 

Almost all of the lines in Salesman are sung. The 
spoken ones are indicated in the libretto, with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant phrases spoken more as a case 
of interpretation by the performer rather than as an 
arbitrary device used by the composer. My main ob- 
jective was to write a work that would be sung, and yet 
would proceed at the tempo of a straight play. There are 
no pauses for arias, and whenever the two conflicted, 
musical considerations gave way to dramatic ones in 
every case. To accomplish this, speech flows into song 
and music underlines spoken passages in an almost im- 





Mr. Thompson is author-composer of the two short works 
whose complete texts are carried on the pages ahead. 


perceptible manner. Also, speech and song are used in 
combinations not often encountered in either musical 
comedy or opera. The passage in the third scene begin- 
ning with “He had a little electric machine that he done 
iton...” and ending “. . . what that no-count man 
said?” is spoken, but it is spoken in a definite rhythm and 
to a strict accompaniment. A few other passages come 
close to the Sprechtstimme of Schénberg; most of them, 
however, come closer to the say-sing employed by Rex 
Harrison in My Fair Lady. 

This has given rise to a pretty problem in semantics; 
Salesman is not an opera or a musical comedy; it is not a 
musical setting of the short story or of a one-act play 
based on the story; and it is certainly not a play with 
music. If you want to call the form “washtub” or “Tues- 
day afternoon,” those terms make about as much sense 
as any. Salesman is really, I hope, a musical work for 
the theatre. 

The Oldest Trick in the World began life as a curtain 
raiser. Albert C. Lasher and Paul Lehman saw the tele- 
vision production, by Albert McCleery, of The Bible 
Salesman in the spring of 1960; in the summer of that 
year they decided to produce it off Broadway, and they 
asked me if I would write another one-act play to pre- 
cede it. Trick, which starred Rosetta LeNoire (the 
Grandmother in Salesman), grew to a point at which it | 
became obvious that it must become the second work of 
the evening. Trick, by the way, is a musical comedy. I 7 
had had enough trouble naming the first child; this see- 
ond one was going to be a recognizable animal, at least 
as far as form was concerned. 

Another difference between the two works: whereas 
Salesman requires Negro performers, Trick does not. The 
latter was written so that it could be performed by any 
three people; if they are female and have the proper vo- 
cal range, race doesn't enter into it. As it turned out, 
two of the three women in Trick were Negroes when 
Double Entry was given in New York, but any combina- 
tion would have worked. (Incidentally, the line about 
Sugar Hill at the end of Trick was suggested by Rosetta 
LeNoire because the setting happens to be New York 
and a Negro happened to be playing Scarlatina. Sutton 
Place or Shaker Heights would serve as well.) 

So, here is the blueprint for Double Entry. It is not 
the finished structure, which can only be erected by a 
director like Bill Penn using the extraordinary talents of 
a Rosetta LeNoire or a Jane Connell; or using the taste 
and ability of Brooks Morton and Rita Segree, who took 
my two-piano score and made honest-to-God music out 
of it. What follows is a blueprint, but in reading it I 
hope you can visualize some of the fun that the above- 
mentioned people brought to it. 
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Double Entry, the over-all title for two musicals, 
The Bible Salesman and The Oldest Trick in the World, 
with book, music and lyrics by Jay Thompson was pre- 
sented by Albert C. Lasher, Paul Lehman and the Happy 
Medium Theatre, on February 20, 1961, at the Martinique 
Theatre, New York City, with the following casts: 


The Bible Salesman 
THE GRANDMOTHER Rosetta LeNoire 





LEROY 5 _Garrett Morris 





THE MAN _ Ted Lambrinos 





The Oldest Trick in the World 
MADAME SCARLATINA : Rosetta LeNoire 


ENID. . Doreese DuQuan 
Phyllis Bash 


MISS SPENCER- Jane Connell 











Directed by BILL PENN 
Settings and lighting by HOWARD BECKNELL 
Musical direction and arrangements by MR. THOMPSON 
Duo pianists—BROOKS MORTON AND RITA SEGREE 
Production stage manager: GIUSEPPE DEI SANTI 


Note: An earlier production of The Bible Salesman had 
been given at the Broadway Congregational Church, New 
York City, by the Broadway Chapel Players, directed by 
Bill Penn, February 21, 1960, and for ten subsequent Sun- 
day afternoons, with the same cast as listed above, except 
for Ted Thurston in the part of The Man. 

Copyright © 1960 by Jay Thompson. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Double Entry (The Bible Salesman and The Oldest 
Trick in the World) being fully protected under the Copy- 
right Laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright Conven- 
tions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, pub- 
lic reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the rights 
of translation into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, 
permission for which must be secured from the author’s 
representative. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
author’s agent: Mr. Gilbert Parker, c/o MCA Artists Ltd., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


( ABOVE ) THE BIBLE SALESMAN: 


The grandmother tries to persuade her 
grandson Leroy, who is starting 

out as a Bible salesman, to try his 
selling techniques on her. (Scene III; 
Rosetta LeNoire, Garrett Morris) 


(BELOW ) THE OLDEST TRICK IN THE WORLD: 
Madame Scarlatina tries to teach 

her lackadaisical assistant Enid 

the trick of reading the cards. 

(Phyllis Bash, Rosetta LeNoire) 

































































































































































the bible salesman 


A musical setting of the short story by 


Alma Stone. 

TIME—The present. 
pLacE—The front porch of the 
shack and the yard. Interior of the 
Bible Office in the city. 

CAST 
THE GRANDMOTHER—A Negro 
woman in her sixties. She is wise 
in the ways of the world, and has a 
lively sense of fun which she is not 
always able to control. She lives in 
a small shack outside of a large 
city in east Texas with 
LEROY—her grandson, twenty-one. 
He is earnest, and sincerely 
believes that he must go out into the 
world to help others. One of his 
first contacts with the world is when 
he meets 
THE MAN—whiie, middle-aged, 
Southern. He is large and always 
needs a shave. He is the head of an 
office that distributes Bibles to sales- 
men and assigns the salesmen dif- 
ferent territories. In contrast to 
LEROY, he finds this work just 
another job, “like selling vacuum 
cleaners.” 
BRYCE—a hound dog that lives 
with LEROY and his grandmother. 
Since he is invisible and only indicated 
by the other performers, not much 
else can be said about him. 
NOTE:—The play is almost entirely 
set to music. Unless indicated other- 
wise, all lines are to be sung. The 
only extended speech which is not 
sung is the Man’s explanation of the 
A.V. S., and the explanation of the 
inspirational stories. 


SCENE I 

[During the overture we see splotches 
of sunlight falling onto the porch of 
a small shack badly in need of a 
coat of paint. As more lights come up, 
we see a wisteria vine climbing up 
one of the posts at the edge of the 
porch, and a butterbean vine at the 
opposite end. There is on the porch 
down right an old rocking char 
next to a table with a partially 
completed afghan on it. Down left 
resting on the railing around the 
porch is a board with small glasses 
and bowls glued to it, and two 
wooden shoe trees lying next to it. 
These are the bowls on which LEROY 
plays for his grandmother in 

Scene 1. At the end of the overture 
the lights are up full, flooding the 
scene with hot Texas sunlight. It 

is morning on a hot day in summer. 
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The GRANDMOTHER, wearing a 

long dress with an apron over it and 
a mob cap on her head, comes out 
of the front door of the cabin, 
surveys the scene before her, and 
sings: | 


GRANDMOTHER: Same old summer, 
Same old woodpecker backing down 
the chinaberry tree. 

Same old summer, 

Same old sun slanting through the 
butterbean vine. 

Same old cement highway, tarry 
and shining, blurred in the light. 
If you look duwn at the end, 
There’s a bright flooded place, 
gleaming like water. 

Same old rocking chair, rocking me 
through the 

Same old summer, 

Waiting for the same old winter to 
come. 

LEROY [Entering through the front 
door, speaks|: Grandmama, I got 
to leave, now. I cun’t spend time 
talking about it, I gotta go. Some- 
thing happened last night— 
GRANDMOTHER [/nterrupting him, 
speaks]: Leroy, you ain’t said 
“Good morning,” yet. Don’t you 
think you better go back in the house 
and come out again? 

[LEROY exits and then re-enters] 
LEROY: Good morning, Grandmama. 
GRANDMOTHER: Good morning, Leroy. 
LEROY: Grandmama, I gotta talk to 
you. 

GRANDMOTHER: Ain’t this the pret- 
tiest day you seen? 

LEROY: Grandmama, I gotta talk to 
you. 

GRANDMOTHER: Play me a tune on 
the bowls, Leroy. 

[She sits. He crosses to her.]| 
Leroy: Grandmama, I— 
GRANDMOTHER: Just look at that 
woodpecker 

Pecking on the chinaberry tree. 
BOTH [together]: 

GRANDMOTHER: Ain’t he got the 
reddest head? 

See him tapping with his bill? 

See him tap them berries down. 
LEROY: Grandmama, why don’t you 
let me talk? 

Grandmama, why don’t you ever 
listen to me? 

LEROY: Grandmama! I gotta talk. 

I just gotta. 


GRANDMOTHER: Nobody stopping you. 


LEROY: Grandmama, you know I 
heard the call. 

GRANDMOTHER: That’s what you 
keep telling me, all the time. 
LEROY: I gotta be on my way, 









1 gotta hit the highway. 
GRANDMOTHER: There’s that same 
old itching foot your papa had. 
Now you talking just the way he talk 
When he stroll off with the carnival. 
You stay here with me, 

And play me and old Bryce a tune 
on the bowls. 

LEROY: Grandmama, I gotta sell 
them Bib— 

GRANDMOTHER: Play me a tune. 
Play me a tune on the bowls. 
[Speaks| Come on, Leroy—just one 
little tune on them bowls for me 
and this old hound dog. 

[To BRYCE] 

| Speaks] You want to hear a tune, 
don’t you Bryce? Shore ’nough. 
We could have 

O Susanna, 

Or Tippy Toe Through the Tulips, 
Or K-K-K-Katie. 

LEROY [Resigned to it, speaks]: 
What you and Brycie Boy want to 
hear? 

GRANDMOTHER: Let’s see, now; 
Let’s see. 

BoTH [together]: 

GRANDMOTHER: Let’s us have “Miss 
Lucy Long.” 

LEROY: Let’s us have “Miss Lucy 
Long.” [They both laugh at this 

old family joke—she always asks 
for the same tune. LEROY picks up 
the two shoe trees and tentatively 
tests the pitch of a few bowls. He 
then announces the song very for- 
mally, and makes a low bow to her. 
He plays one chorus of “Miss Lucy 
Long.” | 

LEROY [At the conclusion]: Ain’t 
you gonna sing it now? 
GRANDMOTHER [Speaks]: No, sir. 
Not me. Brycie Boy, you tell him I’m 
not about to sing that song today. 
LEROY [Playing the introduction to 
the song again over her protesta- 
tions, speaks]: Here we go! 
GRANDMOTHER: May I say, Miss Lucy 
Long, 

How I long for you? 

How long must I long for you, Miss 
Long? 

May I say, Miss Lucy Long, 

How I pine for you? 

‘Neath the pine I pine for you, Miss 
Long. 

The time is short— 

Very short— 

When by your side I sit. 

But nights are long 

When you’re away, 

And that’s the long and short of it. 
So, 

May I say, Miss Lucy Long, 










How I long for you? 

How long must I long for you, Miss 
Long. 

Pretty Miss Long. 

Doo-doo-doo-doo, ete. 

Have you ever seen such a pretty 
blue bowl? 

[She taps it] 

Ain’t it funny? 

The prettiest bowl make the prettiest 
note. 

A little blue bowl 

And a little blue note. 

[She sits on the arm of the rocker | 
Leroy, let’s us have Miss Lucy Long. 
LEROY [He picks up the shoe trees 
again, then throws them down 
decisively]: 

I twenty-one years old, 
Grandmama. 

I can’t just set here 

Like you just set here 

And look at no old woodpecker all 
my life. 

Woodpecker, butterbean vine, Lucy 
Long— 

GRANDMOTHER: It ain’t no wild life, 
sure enough. 

Leroy: I don’t want no wild life; 

I gotta be on my way. 

Can’t stay here forever, 

I gotta be on my way. 

Got to sell the Bible to folks what 
need the Bible; 

Gotta feed the hungry; 

Gotta help the poor. 

I gotta be on my way. 
GRANDMOTHER: You don’t have to 
go now. 

LEROY: I gotta be on my way. 
GRANDMOTHER: Stay here with me, 
Leroy. 

LEROY: I gotta be on my way. 

BOTH [together]: 

GRANDMOTHER: Stay and play your 
bowls for me, 

Play Miss Lucy Long for me. 

You don’t have to go now, Leroy. 
LEROY: Got to sell the Bible, 

To folks what need the Bible. 
Gotta feed the hungry, 

Gotta help the poor. 

I gotta be on my way. 

LEROY [After a pause]: 

And Grandmama, 

Grandmama, 

Last night I saw God. 

I saw Him just as plain as I see you, 
Standing right there by my bed. 

He had the address of the Bible 
office in town. 

He told me to go. 

GRANDMOTHER: You sure it ain’t 
them greasy old battercakes you ate 
last night? 


LEROY: I saw God standing by my 
bed. 

He gave me the address of the Bible 
office in town. 

GRANDMOTHER: Tell me, Leroy, how 
did God look? [Speaks] Did he have 
on a nightshirt? Or hadn’t he turned 


in yet? 
LEROY: He told me to go, 
Grandmama. 


GRANDMOTHER: All right. 
Go long into town 

And talk to the man at the Bible 
office. 

And Leroy— 

LEROY [Speaks]: Yes’m? 
GRANDMOTHER: You come back and 
show me how you gonna sell ’em; 
Let’s see you sell a Bible to me 
and old Bryce! 

[ As LEROY leaves, the lights fade 
on the shack and after a moment 
of darkness come up on] 

SCENE II 

[The interior of the Bible office. 
This is a wagon set with a desk 
and two chairs. Cartons of Bibles 
are stacked behind the desk, and the 
MAN sits at the desk with his feet 
propped on it reading a comic 
book as LEROY enters.]| 

LEROY: Good morning. 

MAN [Speaks]: Good morning. 
LEROY: I want to sell Bibles. 

MAN [Speaks]: Oh. 

LEROY: A friend gave me the address 
here. 

Is this the right place? 

MAN [Speaks]: Yeah. [Giving 
LEROY a printed form and a 
pencil] You better fill out an 
application. [LEROY begins to fill 
out the form, and the MAN gets 
up. He starts to put on his coat, 
but taking a look at the boy, he 
decides against it. LEROY makes 
a mistake and erases furiously]. 
[Sings] You ain’t one of them 
simpletons? 

LEROY [Speaks]: Nossir. 

MAN: God don’t like fools. 

You ain’t one of them Communists? 
LEROY [Speaks]: Nossir. 

MAN: God don’t like Reds. 

God wants clean American boys 
Selling his Bibles. 

You ain’t one of them sissy boys? 
LEROY [Speaks]: Me? Nossir! 
MAN: God don’t like fellows like 
that working for Him. 

[LEROY smiles] 

This is a serious thing you’re 
doing. 

It’s an important thing. 

It sets a fellow apart. 
LEROY: I feel I can handle the job. 








I appreciate it ain’t no everyday 
thing. 
MAN: Yet, a lot of our salesmen 
don’t feel that way. 
Some get discouraged; 
Some of ’em quit; 
One man just left us to go 
sell liquor. 
Seems like the houses where he went 
Liquor had a better sale. 
Some salesmen have to add come-ons. 
Just ’cause competition’s ‘rough. 
Just recently we found a fellow 
Sneaking in dirty pictures with each 
sale. 
LEROY [Speaks]: Dirty pictures! 
Where he get ’em at? 
MAN [Speaks]: 1613 Lake—never 
mind. There’re plenty places they 
can get ’em. 
[Sings] The question is: 
Does the naked picture 
Finally get somebody to read the 
Bible? 
Some say ‘yes,’ 
Some say ‘no.’ 
Paste a picture in the Ten 
Commandments: 
Love Thy Neighbor. 
To look at the picture he must 
read the scripture; 
If he pulls off the scripture, 
he'll tear the picture. 
The question is: 
Is this a good way to get a reader? 
Some say “yes.” 
He had the experience of being 
saved, 
Plus the other experience of seeing 
the picture. 
This is the richer experience. 
It adds to the glory of God. 
Some say “no.” 
They say the naked picture will be 
more vivid 
Than the Ten Commandments. 
Some say “yes,” 
Some say “no,” 
I don’t know— 
I just don’t know, son. 
LEROY [Speaks]: I gonna sell ’em 
without the pictures. 
MAN [Speaks]: Tell me something 
about yourself. 
{Sings] You din’t one of them 
criminals, 
And trying to cover up? 
LEROY [Speaks]: Me? Nossir. 
MAN: Nice-looking boy like you, 
Must have the girls after him. 
LEROY: I jolly along with all of ’em, 
But I ain’t got one yet. 
MAN: There been any Bible sellers 
in your family before? 
LEROY: Nossir. 
My papa not too much of a worker, 
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And he strolled off with the carnival. 


We always lived with my grand- 
mama and old Bryce. 

MAN [Speaks]: Bryce? 

Leroy [Speaks]: He the dog. 
MAN [Speaks]: Oh. 

[Sings]: Does your grandma 
mind you goin’? 

LEROY: She know it got to be. 

She know it the way I believe. 

I gotta be on my way. 

MAN [Speaks]: Ever been away from 
home before? 

LEROY: I was in the army. 

MAN [Speaks]: Get along all right? 
LEROY: I guess so. 

*Cept I kept thinking, 

There something better than this. 
I got bigger things to do. 

I stood at attention, 

But I never felt at attention. 
MAN: I believe you’re a good boy. 
Now you know we have certain 
territories. 

You just be allowed to sell in a 
certain territory. 

LEROY: You mean I sells only to 
colored folks? 

MAN: Of course I don’t mean that, 
Leroy. 

I mean a certain section, like on a 
map. 

LEROY: How come it this way? 
MAN: Well, it’s a living, 
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Like vacuum cleaners. 

LEROY: Look like they be glad some- 
body helping spread the good word. 
MAN: Leroy, you sure you can keep 
up with 

The money end of it? 

It’s what we call the economics. 
The economics. 

The economics. 

LEROY [Speaks]: I pretty sure. 
MAN [Speaks]: OK, then. 

[He goes to one of the cartons and 
takes out half a dozen Bibles.]} 
I'll start you with six Bibles, and 
here’s some little leaflets to hand 
out. Inspirational stories. 

[ Reading titles] 

Mary Sue and the Christmas 
Burglar, The Story of a Fallen 
Woman, Old Black Tom—I guess 
you won’t need this one. And 
Missions for the Heathen Chinee. 
And the A.V.S. 

LEROY [Speaks]: What's the A.V.S.? 
MAN [Impatiently, speaks]: The 
Automatic Verse Selector. Just turn 
the arrow on the little wheel to one 
of the words on the edge of the 
outside wheel: Doubt, Worry, or 
Fear. Then you look in them little 
holes in the middle and it tells you 
where to look up the book and the 
chapter and the verse. 

LEROY [Speaks]: That sure is cute. 


Max Waldman 


GRANDMOTHER: 

And I growed her 
up to girlhood 

And she married your 
no-count daddy. 

A scissor sharpener! 
(Rosetta LeNoire, 
Garrett Morris) 


[He picks up the Bibles, the leaflets, 
and the A.V.S. and, with a nod to 
the MAN, starts to leave.] 

MAN [Speaks]: Leroy. 

[LEROY stops and turns back. ]} 
Why have you gotta sell Bibles? 
How come you believe so much? 
LEROY: It’s a hard thing to tell you. 
What I plan is to sell the Bible, 
Then I opens a mission. 

Gotta feed the hungry, 

Gotta help the poor. 

I gotta go sell the Bible, 

I out to cover the wide world. 
With Jesus by my side, 

I spread His Word. 

It’s a hard thing to tell you. 

All I wants is everybody 

To be happy as they can. 

And there be no trouble 

Or meanness anywhere. 

It’s a hard thing to tell you— 

I gotta go 

MAN: How come you believe, son? 
LEROY: sell the Bible. 

MAN: Why am I suspicious of others’ 
faith? 

LEROY: I out to cover the wide 
MAN: Where’s the catch, son? 
LEROY: world. 

MAN: You can’t tell me that there 
ain’t a catch in it. 

BoTH [together]: 

LEROY: With Jesus by my side, 





I spread His Word. 

MAN: Come on, son, explain it, 
Make it easier for me to come in 
here each day. 

LEROY: Do you have to be a 
simpleton 

Or a sissy boy 

To believe the way I does? 

Do you have to have your head 
examined 

To hope that everything gonna turn 
out right? 

MAN: Some say yes. 

But I think you’re right. 

LEROY: Tell you the truth, 

Way I see it 

God Himself ain’t so important no 
more. 

MAN [Speaks]: That’s the first time 
that’s been said in this office. 
LEROY: He head of it? 

All right. 

He boss of it? 

All right. 

But He ain’t got the least idea 
How the whole thing works now. 
Every time you uses His name 
You gotta use a capital “h”: 
Capital He, 

Capital Him, 

Even got a capital His. 

He a self-made man. 

And He fat and bossy. 

He head of it all right. 

He boss of it all right. 

But He ain’t got the least idea 
How the whole thing works now. 
Got to sing that gospel hymn, 
And gotta use a capital “h”— 
Between the gospel hymn 

And the capital “Him,” 

Ain’t got time for nothing else left. 


BOTH [together]: He a self-made man. 


And He fat and bossy. 

MAN: You ain’t one of them 
Communists? 

LEROY: Nossir! 

Baptist, sink or swim. 

Head for the shore. 

You see—Jesus; 

He the One I go along with. 
It’s a hard thing to tell you. 
All I wants is to sell the Bible, 
Then I opens a mission. 

Gotta feed the hungry, 

Gotta help the poor. 

MAN: Later on we give a set of 
dishes free. 

LEROY: I gotta go 

MAN: Sometimes folks need dishes. 
LEROY: sell the Bible. 

MAN: So they buy the Bible to get 
the dishes. 

LEROY: I out to cover the wide 
MAN: Just like green stamps. 
LEROY: world. 


MAN: Later on we give a new 
rotisserie. 

BOTH [together]: 

LEROY: With Jesus by my side 

I spread His word, 

His word! 

MAN: It goes round and round and 


‘round and round. 


And around and around and 
around— 

LEROY: I gotta go sell the Bible 
For the Lord. 

MAN: Some sell God, 

Some sell Jesus, 

Some want the Bible, 

Some want the dishes, 

Some say yes, some say no, 

Some say yes. 

[As LEROY leaves, the lights fade to 
darkness, and after a moment come 
up on] 

SCENE III 

[The exterior of the cabin and the 
yard. | 

GRANDMOTHER: Sure gets lonesome 
when Leroy ain’t here; 

I sure would like to hear Miss Lucy 
Long. 

Don’t my boy play pretty on the 
bowls? 

Don’t he make that little blue bowl 
Ring out 

When he 

Play that song called Lucy Long. 
Come on, Brycie, 

Let’s us play it. 

[She plays several notes on the bowls 
in the rhythm of the opening line of 
“Miss Lucy Long”—none of them 
are right.] 

[Speaks] That shore ain’t it. 

[She plays a few more notes in the 
same rhythm.] 

[Speaks] That ain’t no better. 
[She taps the little blue bowl 
lovingly.] 

Let’s us play Miss Lucy Long 

All on the little blue bowl. 

[She plays the little blue bowl in 
the rhythm of the opening line, then 
taps it three more times questioningly.] 
Ain’t it funny— 

If the others ain’t playing, 

The little blue bowl ain’t nothing 
special. 

[There is a change in the music and 
she looks up.] 

Look here, Brycie, what’s coming 
up the lane. 

Here’s a stranger walking right up 
to the porch. 

[LEROY enters. ] 

I wonder could it be a salesman 
Coming to sell me something. 
LEROY [Speaks]: I got ’em, Grand- 
mama. 


GRANDMOTHER: [| ain’t your grand- 
mama; 

You is a salesman, 

And I is a poor old woman. 

I ain’t got a cent to spend, 

So don’t waste your time around 
here. 

LEROY [Speaks]: Yes ma’m. 
GRANDMOTHER: Wait, Leroy, that 
ain’t the way to do. 

If you selling, then you gotta sell. 
Show me how you gonna sell ’em. 
Take one out and show me. 

Now, you is a salesman I never seen - 
before, and I just a poor old woman 
Settin’ here on the porch, 
Crocheting my afghan to sell; 

A hawk swoop down and eat my 
last baby chicken, 

And I ain’t in no Bible-buying mood. 
[Speaks] Let’s see you sell one to 
me and old Bryce. 

LEROY: You two sinners gotta believe, 
And this Book tell you how. 
GRANDMOTHER: Now, how in the 
world a book, 

A book gonna tell us how? 

We wants proof, don’t we, Bryce? 
So just tell us: 

How come God let that hawk eat 
my last chicken? 

LEROY: He know you gonna eat it 
later; 

One eater as bad as another. 

So, He save that little chick 

From having to grow up and face it. 
It was the Christian thing to do. 
GRANDMOTHER: I give ’em a Chris- 
tian life before I eats ’em; 

I ain’t gonna starve ’em ‘cause I’m 
gonna eat ’em later. 

Anyway, I gets so fond of ’em, 

I don’t kill half of ’em. 

Peck around out there till they dies 
of old age. 

And has to be buried an honorable 
death. 

[Speaks] You knows that. 

LEROY: Well then— 

Well then, 

God sent that hawk to save you one 
more feed bill. 

It’s what we call the economics. 

If you can’t believe in the Christian 
end, 

You gotta believe in economics. 
GRANDMOTHER [Speaks]: I wonder 
now, ain’t there no mixing the two? 
LEROY: I gonna make you believe. 
GRANDMOTHER: I wish you could. 
Ever night I lay down, 

I wish I believe. 

One day I believes in spirits and 
wind and sun, 

And I feel so good I think 
Hallelujah! 











I believing in something. 

The next day I know 

It’s all blow and hot air, 

And I think: 

Is this all there is? 

Is I gotta go through another day 
sinning? 

And, man, I done sinned from here 
to yonder. 

I done things that’d make 

A poor little boy like you 

Lay right down long side that hound 
on this here porch and cry. 

LEROY: What you ever done so 
mean? 

GRANDMOTHER: Smile all over your 
face, but I been mean. 

And trouble? 

Married at fourteen 

To your grandpappy, Arch, 

And I loved him all my life 

And bored him four little children. 
He worked at the mill, 

Brought home yellow shavings 
They could wear in their hair. 
They'd dance around 

Holding their heads up 

So the shavings wouldn’t fall. 
[Speaks] Then your grandpappy got 
caught under the logs one day— 
smashed his head to a pulp. I seen 
his head, red as a calf’s brain, 
spread out like a doily. Mill wouldn’t 
pay no pension, say it his own fault. 
Say he had plenty time to move, just 
stood there like a dummy, trying to 
decide which way to jump. 

[Sings] Then I'd think of my hus- 
band in the nighttime 

Listening to the rain 

And Id worry: 

Is the lid on tight? 

Can the water seep through? 

To keep my babies fed 

I worked day and night 

Washing, 

And ironing, 

And crocheting. 

And then my little children 

Three die at once, 

Maureen, 

And Mackie, 

And Eula Beth. 

They look up from the bed 

Not asking the question 

But wanting an answer. 

The little kitty had already died, 
But they kept holding it in their 
arms. 

I couldn’t loosen up their little 
hands: 

“Loose up your little baby hands, 
sugar.” 

But them little sick souls 

Kept on clinging 

Like maybe that poor little dead 


kitty had the answer. 

The day I laid them in the grave I 
thought, 

Lord, Lord, 

Why am I living? 

Why ain’t I in there with my babies? 
Then I knowed I had my baby— 
Your mama— 

To care for. 

And I growed her up to girlhood 
And she married your no-count 
daddy. 

[Speaks] A scissor sharpener! 

Ha! 

[Sings] He had a 

Little electric machine that he done 
it on, 

Showed up one day in the yard. 
Your mama was inside playing the 
radio; 

I told him, “Stay out in the yard, 
Don’t come in the house, I'll throw 
you the scissors.” 

He said “Gotta *tach my machine.” 
I said, “Use the hand wheel, 

It’s bound to run by hand.” 

And you know what that no-count 
man said? 

[Speaks| “Now, wouldn’t I be a fool 
to use the hand wheel when the 
good Lord done give us the great 
gift of electricity?” 

I answered him back, “All our 
sockets is full.” 

[Sings] Then your mama came out 
And he knew he had me. 

[Speaks| Mmm, mm! 

That mama of yours. You know 
what she had the nerve to say to me? 
[Sings] “I done detached the radio, 
Mama. 

I done freed a socket.” 

And I always gonna remember her 
like that, 

Sweet and precious, 

Switchin’ that little old stuck-out 
behind ’cross this porch. 

“T done freed a socket!” 

Whatever foolish thing a woman do, 
It usually connected with some fool 
man. 

And she let him lord it from the 
first day. 

Had to have his chile every 
Saturday night; 

And white shirts? Clean one every 
day. 

Had to have them cuffs ironed; 
When I see her ironing them cuffs 

I like to explode. 

When things got dull, 

Your mama working hard, 

He’d go ’round the country 
sharp’ning, 

He said, 

“Sharp’ning!” 


Ha! 

When he got hungry he’d come home 
again with them 

White cuffs dirty. 

Laid up on us till your mama took 
weak 

And couldn’t work for him no more. 
Then he strolled off 

With the carnival. 

Then last year your mama, 

My baby, 

Loreen, died of cancer, 

And us burned the strings to keep 
down the smell. 

She scream in the nighttime. 

Next morning she ask me, “What that 
noise, Mama? 

I thought I heard a cry in the night!” 
Then I tell her, “That just old 
Bryce— j 

He howl at a possum.” 

Then she say: 

“Light the strings, Mama, 

I think there an odor in the room.” 
Then you play your bowls for her 
And I light the strings. 

And she die with the bowls making 
music, 

And the strings burning 

To keep down the smell, 

The smell of sweet death, 

And you play the bowls. 

And you play the little blue bowl. 
[She sobs, then regains control of 
herself.) 

By the way— 

By the way, 

What you say the name of them 
books is you selling? 

LEROY: I selling the Holy Bible. 
GRANDMOTHER: Well, you ain’t said 
the name yet. 

You ain’t called the name once. 
LEROY: I ain’t had no chance. 
GRANDMOTHER: What that funny 
looking round thing? 

LEROY: The Automatic Verse 
Selector. 

You turn it to Doubt, Worry, or 
Fear; 

It tell you what to read. 
GRANDMOTHER: Read me the one for 
when I worry— 

See does it make me quit. 

LEROY [Speaks]: “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and cust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through 
and steal— 

GRANDMOTHER [Speaks]: Uh huh. 
LEROY [Speaks]: “But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven—” 
GRANDMOTHER: That take care of 
when you gone and don’t need it. 
What take care of it now? 

Right here on this porch? 





LEROY: You gonna argy with each 
one? 
GRANDMOTHER: No. 
But if it don’t make sense, 

I gonna say so. 
That’s what others gonna do to you. 
Leroy [After finding another verse 
with the A.V.S., speaks]: 
“Which of you taking thought 

can add one—uh, cubit unto his 
stature?” 
GRANDMOTHER [Speaks]: What a 
cubit? 

LEROY: One of them little dolls at 
the carnival. 

[He chooses another passage with 
the wheel. | 

[Speaks]: “And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which today is, and tomorrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” 

GRANDMOTHER: That done it! 

That done it! 

Now He got ’em going to the oven 
and eating grass! 

[She turns away from LEROY, but 
her sense of fun gets the best of her, 
and the giggle she has been trying 
to stifle gets the chance it has been 
waiting for. She breaks into helpless 
laughter. LEROY looks at her in 
shocked amazement—she is laughing 
at Scripture—then, for the first time 
in his life, he gets the joke. He 
breaks into laughter as loud and 
honest as hers, and takes her into 

his arms saying, “Grandmama, 
Grandmama.” } 

LEROY: I ready to hit the highway 
now, Grandmama. 

GRANDMOTHER: You sure you ready, 
Leroy? 

LEROY: Sure I’m sure. 

I ain’t never gonna have nobody 
Hard to sell as you. 

GRANDMOTHER [Looking at him 
fondly, decides he is ready]: 

Take your bowls and your clothes, 
And put this piece of cornbread in 
your pocket and go. 

LEROY: I ain’t gonna get hungry. 
GRANDMOTHER: How you gonna eat 
till you sells them Bibles? 

LEROY: God gonna help me. 
GRANDMOTHER: I asking you plain 
how you gonna make money? 
LEROY: God take care of that. 


GRANDMOTHER: All right. 
Stand up straight always; 

Stay on your feet. 

Keep your eyes straight ahead. 
Keep looking down the highway, 
Tarry and shining, 

Blurred in the light. 

There’s a place down at the end, 
A bright flooded place, 
Gleaming like water. 

You may not ever get there, 
But it’s a good place to aim for. 


If you get in trouble, 

Hold on tight, 

And keep your real face hid— 

Keep it hid. 

Lean against something handy, 

Even if it ain’t nothing but the wind. 
But stay on your feet if it kills you; 
Stay on them feet if you die. 

Think this: 

I come a long way over a dirt road, 
Now I’m due for some cement. 

BOTH [together]: 

GRANDMOTHER: Stand up straight 
always, 

Stay on them feet. 

Keep your real face hid— 

Keep your real face hid. 

Stay on them feet, 

Stand up straight, 

Stand straight— 

LEROY: I gotta go sell the Bible, 

I out to cover the wide world, 

The whole wide world. 

Goodbye, goodbye, goodbye, 
goodbye— 

[LEROY goes down the lane, and the 
GRANDMOTHER, in despair, goes back 
up to the porch and picks up the 


afghan, hugging it to her. She begins 
“Same Old Summer,” but her voice 
is covered by the music] 
GRANDMOTHER: Same old summer, 
Same old woodpecker— 

[She breaks off at the sound of 
running feet. She looks up and sees 
LEROY racing back to the cabin, 
looking back over his shoulder.] 
LEROY: I saw the Lord, Grandmama, 
Down by the gate. 

He spoke to me, Grandmama. 
GRANDMOTHER: What did the Lord 
say, Leroy, huh? 

LEROY [Going to get the wrapped 
package his grandmother has 
indicated earlier]: He said: 

“Go back, get the cornbread.” 

He said: “Go back, get the musical 
bowls.” 

GRANDMOTHER: What else did the 
Lord say, Leroy, huh? 

LEROY [Picking up the bowls and 
putting a cover on them to carry 
them]: He said: “I don’t want no 
dumbells representing me; 

I got plenty already.” 
GRANDMOTHER [Stopping LEROY who 
is about to leave again]: What else 
did the Lord say, Leroy, huh? 
LEROY [He thinks for a moment, then 
sings with a grin]: He said: “Quit 
telling around town I a big bossy 
has-been. 

But, keep them capitals in when 
you uses My Name.” 

[The GRANDMOTHER breaks into 
gales of laughter and waves after the 
jaunty LEROY who is disappearing 
down the lane.] 


curtain 


MAN: How come you believe so much? 
LEROY: It’s a hard thing to tell you. . . 1 gotta go sell the Bible.... 


(Garrett Morris, Ted Lambrinos) 










































































































































































































































































Max Waldman 








the oldest trick in the world 


TIME: The present. 
PLACE: A fortune-telling parlor in 
“the best part” of Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 

CAST 


MADAME SCARLATINA: A woman any- 
where from thirty-five to fifty years 
old. She has seen better days insofar 
as physical beauty is concerned, but 
none of them during the last fifteen 
years. She is imperious and 
overbearing with END, and she is 
haughty and condescendingly polite 
with clients. She changes completely 
when she is with a client. Her 
English is better, she is reserved, and 
she only lets us see a flash of her 
frustrated nervous self when she is 
in the heat of giving a spiel. She 
wears a slip with a long gypsy skirt 
over it. When she is behind the 
draperies during SPENCER'S first 
scene, she adds a full blouse and a 
turban to complete her costume. 
ENID: A girl about sixteen years old. 
Rather pretty, she does not have a 
personality that will make its mark 
on the world. Although she is not 
funny-dumb, she isn’t too bright, 
and is the slowest creature 
imaginable. She is the exact opposite 
of MADAME’S native cunning and 
shrewdness. Even when she taunts 
MADAME at the end of the work, it 
is more in the spirit of school-girl 
jeering rather than being 
deliberately malicious or cruel. She 
wears a sweater-skirt-sneakers-and- 
white-socks ensemble that marks her 
as a high-school student. 

MISS SPENCER: A woman in her late 
thirties. She constantly flutters, and 
she is inclined to leap from subject 
to subject. Her portrayal of the 
birdlike spinster is almost too good. 
Her clothes are not new or 
fashionable, but they are neat and 
clean and inconspicuously mended. 
Her hat is just a bit silly and looks 
as though it were a cast-off from 
someone whom it suited. She carries 
a large leather handbag and wears 
a short fur jacket with at least 
twenty buttons down the front of it. 
NOTE: /n this work, unless indicated 
otherwise, all lines are to be spoken. 
At rise we see a rather seedy, 
cramped, garish living quarters on 
the street level of a building located 
on Eighth Avenue in the late forties. 
Against one wall is an unmade cot, 
there is a small refrigerator with a 
two-ring electric burner on top, a 
kerosene stove for heating, and a 
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closet which serves as clothes close 
plus pantry. There are several 
pictures on the wall, and prominent 
among them is the photograph of a 
rather pretty nun. All this is pretty 
far upstage, and the entrance to this 
room is downstage left. Set down- 
stage on a level with this door is a 
small table draped with a black 
velvet cloth trimmed with gold 
fringe. On it is a pack of cards. Two 
straight-backed chairs are on either 
side of the table. An overstuffed 
armchair with a sprung bottom is 
downstage right, and next to it, 
hanging from a standard, is a 
Chinese gong with a dragon painted 
on it. 


Half-way between upstage and 
downstage a wire runs across the 
stage at the height of about six feet. 
We don’t notice this wire until 
MADAME pulls the draperies across 
during the course of the play. These 
draperies are sateen and candlewick 
bedspreads which separate business 
from living quarters. The center 
bedspread has a tied-and-dyed 
design on it done by MADAME, and 
is unfortunately finished with rows 
of sequins outlining the rather 
dreary pattern. When these 
“draperies” are pulled across, all we 
see is the entrance door, the card 
table with the two chairs, the 
armchair, and the gong. Passage 
from upstage to downstage is 
accomplished simply by pushing 
aside two of the bedspreads. 


At rise MADAME SCARLATINA is sitting 
on the unmade cot and putting on 
great quantities of junk jewelry 
which she gets out of a shoe box on 
the cot beside her. She is nagging 
ENID who is sweeping. That is, ENID 
is leaning on a broom and staring 
into space in the classic attitude of 
a WPA worker. 

MADAME [Sings “Sweep”]: Sweep. 
Let’s see some action. 

Sweep. 

That isn’t cleaning up; that’s just 
disturbing dirt. 

Sweep. 

You missed ihat corner. 

Sweep. 

You haven’t learned one thing that 
I’ve been teaching you. 

Here’s my hand: 

Show me the mountain of Venus. 
[ENID points to the wrong place in 
MADAME’s hand. ] 

WRONG! 

My head’s fine, 


Still there’s just one brain between 
us. 

Sweep. 

That’s all you’re good for. 

Sweep. 

No man is gonna want you if you 
don’t sweep clean. 

[Speaks] Don’t you even know why 
you're here with me? 

ENID: Mama sent me. 

MADAME: I mean the real reason 
why you're here. 

ENID: She said if I didn’t I'd have to 
go to work in the dime store. 
MADAME [Sings]: You are here to 
learn the business. 

Soon you gotta support yourself. 
But it’s a hard fight teaching you, 
And the cards are stacked against us; 
It’s just you and me 

Against your brain. 

ENID: My teacher says I have a sweet 
nature. 

MADAME [Sings]: Sweet nature! 
That’s not gonna help you read the 
cards. 

Sweet nature! 

Is that gonna pay the rent? 

Or will it buy a steak? 

We've got to stamp out that sweet 
nature 

If we’re gonna make a reader out of 
you. 

ENID: Yes’m. 

MADAME: Not yes’m. Yes, Madame. 
ENID: Yes’m, Madame. 

MADAME [Sings]: I told your mama 
I would teach you the business 

Out of the kindness of my heart. 

If she wasn’t a good friend, I never 
would do it; 

You don’t even know how to 

Sweep. 

You just don’t bother. 

Sweep. 

You need determination like the 
kind I have. 

What was it brought me from ’way 
up town 

To the best part of Eighth Avenue? 
What was it took me from a quarter 
a reading 

To a five- or ten-dollar fee? 

Just determination. 

Pure determination. 

One of the many things you haven't 
got. 

And without it you will never learn 
to read the cards, 

Or learn to read the palm, 

Or learn to read the crystal, 

Or the tea leaves. 

And you'll never even learn to 
Sweep! 

You missed that corner. 

[ENID sweeps apathetically as 
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MADAME puts on the rest of her 
jewels, then rises. | 

[Speaks] All right, Enid, let’s see 
how much you remember from 
yesterday. How do you announce me? 
[ENID pays no attention. | 

Enid! 

ENID: I have to hit that old pan. 
MADAME: Pan? Pan? You mean that 
very expensive Chinese gong. That 
gong costs plenty, but it’s worth it. 
[She hits the gong, and the sound is 
loud and unpleasant, like a pan.]} 
Well, it adds mystery. And 
atmosphere. And don’t you ever call 
it a pan. Then what? 

ENID: Then I call your name. 
MADAME: Let’s hear you do it. 

ENID: Madame—Madame—Scarlet— 
Scarletphina. 

MADAME: Scarlatina. Is that so hard? 
ENID: Yes’m, Madame. 

MADAME: Say it four times and 
you'll remember it. 

[ENID shuts her eyes and moves her 
mouth forming the hard word 
silently. | 

Out loud. 

ENID: Scarlatina, Scarlatina, 
Scarlatina, Scarletphina. Tina, tina. 
MADAME: That’s better. Now 
remember that, Enid. What do you 
do next? 

ENID: I pull back the bedspread so 
you can come in. 

MADAME: No bedspread—drapery! 
The drapery is like the gong; for 
atmosphere. There’s nothing 
mysterious about pans and 
bedspreads. 

ENID: Then I gotta sit back there 
and listen while you give the 
reading and I learn how to do it. 
MADAME: That’s what’s supposed to 
Lappen, but it sure hasn’t worked 
out so far. 

ENID: Then when the customer— 
MADAME: Client! 

ENID: When the client gets ready to 
go, I open the bedspr—draperies 

to let you in, then I open the door to 
let her out. 

MADAME: That’s better. And if you 
can remember all that until 
tomorrow, I will be one astonished 
woman, 

ENID: My teacher says I try real 
hard. 

MADAME: The more I hear about that 
woman, the gladder I am I didn’t 
finish high school. 

ENID: She’s real sweet. 

MADAME: Yeah. And she says you 
try real hard. And she says you have 
a sweet nature. W:'l, that’s about as 
positive as thinking ever could get. 
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ENID: Yes’m, Madame. 

MADAME [Going down to the table 
and sitting to the left of it, in the 
client’s chair]: All right, Enid, let’s 
see you give me a reading now. Sit 
in my place and lay ’em out. Do you 
remember what all of ’em mean? 
ENID: Yes’m, Madame. All fifty-one. 
MADAME: Fifty-two. Lay ’em out. 
[She gets a can of beer from the 
refrigerator which she opens as ENID 
lays out the cards for Klondike. ] 
ENID: One up and six down. One up 
and five down. 

MADAME [Bringing her beer down to 
the table and sweeping up the 
cards|: That’s not reading, that’s 
solitaire. Here. Let me do it. 

[ENID stares into space. | 

Watch, Enid. 

[ENID hums a little ‘skat’ melody.] 
Enid! 

[ENID stops in mid-note. | 

Now. Read ’em to me. 

ENID: Well, that there is the three of 
diamonds. And that there is the king 
of diamonds. And that’s the five of 
spades, 

MADAME: Clubs. 

ENID: Yes’m, Madame. Clubs. And 
that’s the— 

MADAME: Wait a minute. Nobody’s 
going to pay you a dollar just to hear 
you call out the names. Tell me 
what’s going to happen to me. 

ENID: Well, you’re gonna get married 
and have four children and live 
happily ever after. 

MADAME [Looking at her narrowly]: 
Are you makin, fun of me? 

ENID: No ma’m, Madame. [Warming 
up] And you're gonna take a long 
trip and meet important people, 
and, uh, meet important people, and 
die of—of—tonsils. 

MADAME: Die of tonsils. Die of 
tonsils. Nobody dies of tonsils. 
ENID: My uncle died of tonsils. 
MADAME: That’s about right. Now, 
go on. Get me interested; make it 
mysterious. 

ENID: Well, all your teeth are going 
to fall out, and a big awful ghost is 
going to grab you and take you off 
in the night. And kill you dead. 
MADAME: What about those tonsils? 
I thought it was them that was going 
to do me in? 

ENID: That’s afterwards. 

MADAME: After what? 

ENID: After you meet the important 
people. 

[Silence; pregnant] 

MADAME: That is the absolute rock- 
bottom in future reading. When you 
start reading professionally, if you 


start reading professionally, the only 
way you will get a client to come in 
to wherever you are reading profes- 
sionally, is to have a big sign outside 
that says: “Going out of Business.” 
Do you remember anything I told 
you about those cards? 

ENID: Uh— 

MADAME: Which one is me? 

[ENID points to the center card.] 

All right, now, where is my future? 
[ENID points to three cards.] 

Uh huh. Now, what is that first card? 
ENID: Unexpected Surprise. 
MADAME: Yeah. And what is that 
next to it? 

ENID: Tragic Loss. 

MADAME: Uh. That’s right. And 
never say death. If you do, you'll 
scare em away. Just say Tragic Loss 
and put your eyes down like you 
don’t want to say more. And never 
say Tragic Loss to a woman unless 
you're sure she’s married. 

ENID: Why? 

MADAME: Because most of ’em are 
married to a paid-up policy, which 
means they can grieve in splendor. 
ENID: Yes’m, Madame. 

MADAME: Now, there’s my Unexpected 
Surprise, there’s my Tragic Loss, 
and what’s that evil-looking card 
right there? 

ENID [Guessing]: Death by 
Drowning? 

MADAME: No, and it’s not the gas 
bill, either. Try again. 

ENID: It’s a good card? 

MADAME: It’s a bad card. 

ENID: Like starving to death? 
MADAME [After a look at her]: Oh, 
how I wish this room had the closet 
space you've got in your head. That 
card staring me in the face stands for 
Legal and Domestic Quarrels. I’ve 
got the domestic quarrel right now 
with you, and if I was to try to pass 
you off as a reader, the cops would 
step in and the rest of it would come 
true. 

ENID: And that card is— 

MADAME: No, don’t finish it. My God, 
this is giving me a headache. 

ENID [Rising]: I remembered most 
of ‘em. 

MADAME: It’s not just remembering 
what they mean—anybody can do 
that. 

[She looks at END] 

Well, almost anybody. You have to 
believe to make the client believe. 
You have to be excited to excite the 
client. You do want to be a reader, 
don’t you? 

ENID: I guess so. 

MADAME [Knocking the broom out 








exactly what I mean. No enthusiasm. 
How are you gonna excite somebody 
if that’s your attitude? 

ENID: I don’t know. 

MADAME: Don’t you get excited 
about anything? 

ENID: I guess so. 

MADAME: What? 

ENID: I don’t know. 

MADAME: Well, what makes you 
happiest? What do you enjoy most 
of all? 

ENID: I like watching television. 
MADAME: Ugh. 

eniD: And I like listening to music. 
MADAME [Sitting]: Ugh! 

ENID: I mean classical music, like the 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

MADAME: What else? 

ENID: Well, what I really like best 
is: 

[Sings, “Kinda Sorta Doing 
Nothing.” } 

Kinda sorta doing nothing, 

Staying far away from a thing 

That takes energy. 

Work’s a word that I don’t use. 

If it takes work to be a winner, gee! 
I'd rather lose. 

Lying in a nice warm tub’ll 

Always keep me out of trouble, 

And I find 

The devil’s workshop is a busy mind. 
I have learned to shut my ears to 
duty’s call 

By kinda sorta doing nothing at all. 
[She starts to repeat, but instead an 
enormous yawn takes over for four 
measures. When she regains control, 
she continues | 

When in trouble or in doubt 

I have one motto: Just stretch out. 
I kinda drift. 

I may be shiftless, but it’s better 
than having to shift. 

When they passed out energy, I was 
outside in the hall; 

And I was kinda sorta doing nothing 
at all. 

[At end of song she is propped on 
the bruom once more. MADAME comes 
toward her threateningly and she 
backs away.] 

Now, that’s just the way I am, and 
if I seem a little slow, I’m not 
supposed to worry about it, because 
my teacher says— 

MADAME: If you don’t watch out, 
your teacher is gonna be saying, “I 
sure do miss Enid.” 

[She gets her beer from the table.]} 
ENID: I believe — 

MADAME: The important thing is to 
make the client believe. You’ve 
gotta be, well, sort of like a 
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preacher, or one of those women who 
show you how to peel potatoes in the 
dime store. Make ’em believe. That’s 
what brings the money in, and that’s 
what makes your reputation. 

ENID: Well, is it all true? Do the 
cards really tell you? 

MADAME: Never question the cards! 
Just tell °em what they want to hear. 
ENID: But you tell people such bad 
things. 

MADAME: That’s my technique. That’s 
what makes me better than that old 
Madame Zenobia down in the next 
block. If you only tell people good 
things, they think that you’re just 
trying to get money out of them. The 
trick is to pretend that it’s all real 
bad, and at the same time make that 
badness what they want to hear. 
ENID: Who would want to hear that 
bad things are going to happen to 
them? 

MADAME: Women. Married, 
unmarried, young, and old. For 
fifteen years they’ve all fallen for my 
spiel, and it doesn’t have a word of 
good in it. I hope you appreciate me 
letting you learn my spiel. Do you 
have it down by heart? 

ENID: I’ve been studying it. It’s got 
an awful lot of big words in it. 
MADAME: It sure has. The big words 
are to impress the client. I had that 
spiel written for me by a girl who 
went to Hunter College. [With a 
wink to ENID] She did it for two 
bottles of love potion. 

ENID: But what do those big words 
mean? 

MADAME: Which ones? 

ENID: Well, like noctivigation. 
MADAME: I don’t know. It doesn’t 
have to mean anything if it sounds 
good. 

ENID: And pornographic? 

MADAME [Triumphantly|: That 
means dirty. 

ENID: Like my hands are porno- 
graphic? 

MADAME: Are you sure you aren’t 
pulling my leg? 

ENID [Shamefaced giggle]: I was 
that time. 

MADAME: Ah hah! I think you better 
say the whole spiel for me. Start at 
the top. 

ENID: Aw—Well, after you lay out 
the cards, you look at ’em like they 
were real terrible and you say, 
[She drops the broom on the table 
where MADAME is laying out the 
cards. ] 

And you say, “I hate to take your 
money, because all I see is doom, 
despair, and cat-ass-trophy.” 





MADAME: Catastrophy! 
ENID: That too? 
MADAME: Sweep! 
[ENID turns and bangs into the 

gong with the broom handle making 
an unpleasant noise. | 

Go home! 

ENID: No, don’t send me back to 
mama; I remember. “Poor dear, you 
are headed for obfuscation, obscura- 
tion, obtenebration, and noctiviga- 
tion, and the future’s looking mighty 
black.” 

MADAME: Very good. Now learn the 
rest of it. 

ENID: The part where I tell them 
about s-e-x? 

MADAME: That’s the only part that 
counts. Now, I know how to tell 
them about that old s-e-x in a way 
that’s habit forming. That’s why 
they keep coming back to me to 
hear how attractive they are. A 
woman comes in here looking like 
Marjorie Main, and I send her out 
feeling like Marjorie Morningstar. 
That’s why my clientele is picking 
up. That’s why a higher class of 
women is coming in here. Any day 
now you’re gonna see: 

[Sings “Real Rich Ladies” } 

A stylish parade of stuck-up ladies 
Coming in here to see me. 

Coming in to hear what tomorrow 
has in store; 

Coming in to pay, then to pay a 
little more. 

Coming in to listen to the same old 
trash: 

A nice soft line brings you good 
hard cash. 

Those ladies! 

ENID [Sings]: Wearing diamonds 
and nylon hose, 

Those ladies! 

MADAME [Sings]: Listening to the 
future, 

Paying through the nose. 

ENID [Sings]: Wearing mink coats 
to keep off the chill, 

MADAME [Sings|: Come on, ladies, 
The future can be yours for just a 
fifty-dollar bill. 

ENID [Sings]: Real rich ladies 
Here in this room. 

Long kid gloves, 

French perfume. 

MADAME [Sings]: Real rich ladies, 
Ugly as sin. 

No family or name— 

Nothing but tin. 

ENID [Sings]: Is it all true what 
you're saying? 

MADAME [Sings]: Anything’s true 
when they’re paying. 

ENID [Sings]: Real rich ladies 








ENID: I have learned to shut my ears to duty’s call 
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Hearing your spiels. 

Sequin sweaters, 

Rhinestone heels. 

MADAME [Sings]: Real rich ladies 
Coming in here, 

They’re used to champagne, 

Dying for beer. 

ENID [Sings]: And you know what 
to tell ’em. 

MADAME [Sings]: I know the line 
of goods to sell ’em. 

[Speaks] That’s right, honey, here 
they come—two by two and four by 
four. 

[Sings] Those women come in for 
a reading, 

They’re all nervous wrecks. 

They haven’t got beauty or breeding, 
As women, they’re Brand X. 

They don’t want to hear "bout fame 
or money; 

I look at the cards and say, ‘Honey, 
You’re gonna get that man 

On the lay-away plan.’ 

That upsets ’em 

ENID [Sings]: That upsets ’em 
MADAME [Sings]: That gets ’em 
ENID [Sings]: That gets ’em 
MADAME [Sings]: Right away. 
ENID [Sings]: Right away. 

MADAME [Sings]: Their eyes glisten 
ENID [Sings]: Their eyes glisten 
MADAME [Sings]: They listen 

ENID [Sings]: They listen 
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MADAME [Sings]: And they pay. 
ENID [Speaks|: How do they know 
you aren’t lying? 

MADAME: Partly because they want 
to believe, but mostly because of the 
oldest trick in the world. 

ENID: What’s that? 

MADAME: One real thing. 

ENID: One real thing? 

MADAME: That’s all you need. Take 
my jewelry; it doesn’t look real, 
does it? 

ENID [Politely]: It makes a lot of 
noise. 

MADAME: That’s not the point. This 
doesn’t look real, but when any 
woman who knows jewels comes in 
and I show her my real diamond 
ring, she forgets all this garbage. 
The same with a reading. If you tell 
them one thing that’s really true, 
they'll believe the whole reading. 
ENID: How do you find that true 
thing? 

MADAME: Poke around till you stum- 
ble on it. You know, Enid, this whole 
business works backwards. You 
don’t predict the future—you dig 
up the past. You don’t tell them 
anything—they tell you. And they 
don’t even know they’re doing it. 
And when you tell them what they 
don’t realize they’ve already told you 
—you’re in business. 
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ENID: Suppose you don’t find that 
true thing? 

MADAME: Hell, honey, you always 
find it. 

[Sings “The Oldest Trick in the 

W orld’) 

Everybody had a mother who didn’t 
understand ’em; 

Everybody hates his brother or 
sister—pick at random. 

They all keep letters, 

They’re all regretters, 

They all have big hearts, 

And they’re crazy “bout the arts. 
Everyone remembers some kinda list 
that they were last on, 

Everybody has a lovable auntie who 
has passed on; 

They all took a trip up the prim- 
rose path, 

They all were good in English and 
lousy in Math. 

They all have a good-luck piece in 
their pocket, 

They all have a favorite hat. 

[ Mysteriously, to ENID] 

When you were little you had a gold 
locket. 

ENID: How did you know about that? 
MADAME: That? 

[Sings] Why, that’s the oldest trick 
in the world. 

And it’s better than buying up 
stocks, dear, 











































































It’s like owning the key to Fort 
Knox, dear, 

It’s the oldest trick in the world. 
It’s the neatest trick in the world. 
It’s a way you can cheat without 
peeping; 

And it’s guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping. 

It’s the neatest trick in the world. 
Find that fact! 

And they’ll open the purse to say 
thanks. 

Find that fact! 

It sure as hell beats robbing banks. 
It’s the oldest trick in the world. 
You'll be set for your life if your 
spiel’s good, 

*Cause you’ve got ’em right there 
where it feels good. 

It’s the oldest trick in the world. 

If you just 

Find that fact! 

Then their interest will start to 
revive. 

Find that fact! 

It sure as hell beats a nine-to-five 
Where you sweat and strive 

More dead than alive— 

Well, you can keep that crap, my 
dear, ’cause I’ve 

Got the oldest trick in the world. 
It’s the one trick that nothing else 
beats, dear; 

It’s the thing that keeps me off the 
streets, dear. 

It’s the oldest, 

It’s the boldest, 

It’s the fourteen-carat goldest 

Trick in the world. 

[After song, she continues lecturing 
Enid] 

That’s the way the whole thing 
works, Enid. A fact is that one little 
piece of meat that makes a bowl of 
hot water chicken soup. One little 
fact, and a whole lot of s-e-x. 

ENID: Does the same thing work for 
men? 

MADAME: No. A man knows he’s go- 
ing to have a happy sex life; he just 
wants you to tell him where to find 
it. And most of ’em have an idea 
that it’s right there in the back 
room. A man has just one thing on 
his mind, and he expects you to fur- 
nish it. I don’t know why that is. 
[Dirty laugh] Maybe it’s because 
we call ourselves “Madame.” 

[Ste laughs long and loudly at her 
joke, breaking the laugh abruptly 
to snarl at ENID and push her out 

of a chair so she can sit.]} 

ENID: Well, what do you do if a 
man comes in? 

MADAME: If he starts to get busy 
under the table, tell him you'll call 


the cops. After all, you’re in busi- 
ness like anybody, and you have 
your license. 

ENID: I thought you didn’t like the 
police hanging around. 

MADAME: I don’t. You don’t really 
call the cops. You just tell him that 
you're going to to scare him. Oh, yeah. 
While we’re on the subject, you’ve 
got to learn how to spot a cop. Now, 
in that way I’m lucky. I have a little 
tingle that goes right up the middle 
of my backbone every time a plain- 
clothes cop comes in—man or wom- 
an. So, stay clear of ’em, be polite, 
and give ’em a little something to 
keep ’em on your side. 

ENID: Like what? 

MADAME: Let’s see, now. Oh, yeah— 
you remember that rich old lady 
who came in last week? 

ENID: Mrs. Walsh? 

MADAME: That’s the one. 

ENID: With the honest-to-goodness 
mink coat? I'll never forget that 
mink coat as long as I live. 
MADAME: Well, just as she gave me 
that twenty-five dollars, I saw that 
cop outside, so I gave him five dol- 
lars. "Course, I couldn’t just hand 
it to him. I told him I found it on 
the sidewalk, and that he should 
keep it until he found whoever 
dropped it. That way it’s not a bribe, 
and he knows that I know. And I 
know that he knows I know. Do you 
understand that? 

ENID: It must cost a thousand dol- 
lars. 

MADAME: What must? 

ENID: The mink coat. 

[MADAME puts her head down on 
the table in despair] 

I never saw anything so nice and 
soft and warm in my whole life. I 
touched it when she was leaving, 
and it was like petting a big fat cat. 
MADAME: To be as small as it is, 
your brain sure does jump around 
fast. Do you have any idea what I 
was just saying to you? 

ENID: Yes’m, Madame. You were 
talking about that Mrs. Walsh who 
came in last week and gave you an 
extra twenty-five dollars because of 
the ring. 

MADAME: That’s right. When they 
see my diamond ring they think I’m 
well off, and they shell out. People 
are like banks; they only give you 
money when they think you don’t 
need it. 

ENID: Can you really see visions in 
the ring? 

MADAME [J mitating EN1w’s hushed 
tone of mystery]: No, I can’t really 







see visions in the ring. [/mpa- 
tiently] I use that ring like a crystal 
ball so I can show it off. [With real 
pride] Everybody around here knows 
about that ring. It’s the difference 
between me and any old dime-a-dozen 
mitt reader. 

ENID: It sure is a pretty ring. Is it 
really real? 

MADAME: Enid, that ring is the only 
really real thing I have. That dia- 
mond has been right up to the front 
door of every pawn shop in this 
town, but it’s never been inside. And 
it’s never going to be. As long as I 
keep that ring, nothing’s gonna hit 
the fan. 

ENID: Where did you get it? 
MADAME: My aunt gave it to me 
when she took the veil. She couldn’t 
take a thing with her to the con- 
vent; not even her real ring. She 
didn’t seem to mind a bit; she said 
it felt like stepping out of a sick bed 
to get rid of everything she had. 
Now she just sits up there with the 
sisters and prays and sings hymns, 
and—well, I don’t know exactly 
what she does with her time. She 
still writes to me at Christmas and 
tells me to be a good girl. But it’s 
funny; even though it’s a real dia- 
mond—a jeweler once told me it 
was worth two thousand dollars— 
she never asks me about the ring 
when she writes. 

ENID: Where did she get it? 
MADAME: My Aunt Lillian was a 
real beauty when she was young. 
She ran with a fast crowd. Her spe- 
cial friend was a big flashy stud 
they called Goldie— 

ENID [Laughing]: Goldie? 

MADAME: Honey, when that man 
smiled, it was like looking straight 
into the sun. A cop shot him about 
a week after he gave her the ring. I 
guess the sadness of it drove her 
right into the arms of Jesus. Every 
time I look at the ring I think of her 
telling me to be a good girl. Every 
time I show the ring to a client, I 
wonder what she would say if she 
knew. Last week when Mrs. Walsh 
was here and I was looking in the 
ring, I kept thinking of my aunt, 
and to take the twenty-five dollars 
from the client took every bit of 
will power and self-control I have. 
But I was strong! I said to myself, 
“Scarlatina, this mink is ready to 
part with twenty-five bucks, and you 
might as well get it as anyone.” And 
it sure did work. One look at the 
diamond— 

[The doorbell rings.] 











ENID: There’s a customer! 

MADAME: Client! You've been talk- 
ing so much I’m not ready. Keep 
her talking a minute; I'll wave when 
I’m ready. 

[MADAME whips everything off the 
table except the cards, and goes up- 
stage, then pulls the “draperies” 
across to hide the living quarters. 
The front room is now converted 
into that same old fortune-telling 
parlor that you see all over Man- 
hattan. As she finishes drawing the 
draperies, MISS SPENCER enters. | 
SPENCER: What a quaint neighbor- 
hood. I don’t think I’ve ever een on 
Eighth Avenue before. My dear, I 
had intended to get here earlier, but 
I was fascinated by that little 
novelty shop next door. Goodness, 
their ashtrays have such interesting 
themes. I guess Id still be staring 
in the window if a policeman hadn't 
come up and said, “No loitering, Sis- 
ter.” Do you think he mistook me 
for someone else? I suppose so. 
You’re younger than I had expected. 
ENID [Not understanding one word]: 
I am? 

SPENCER: But age doesn’t matter, I 
guess, if you have the gift. And it is 
a gift. Isn’t it? How long have you 
been in the business, Madame? 
ENID: Oh, I’m not the Madame. 
SPENCER [Who has been unbutton- 
ing the buttons on her fur jacket, 
and is now approaching the bottom]: 
Oh, of course not. You see, I’ve 
never been to a reader before. 
[Giggling wildly] 

It doesn’t hurt, does it? 

ENID [With bitter memories]: Some- 
times. 

SPENCER: That was a joke. Will I 
have to wait very long? I don’t have 
much time. 

[She unbuttons the last two buttons 
on her jacket.] 

Beggarman, thief. 

[She looks rather put out at this 
prophecy, and then we see 
MADAME’s arm waving frenetically 
through the draperies.] 

ENID: Madame will see you now. 
[Hating every minute of it, she 
gives the gong a thunderous bang. 
SPENCER is standing with her back 

to it, and the crash impels her half 
way across the stage. | 

Presenting Madame— 

[A look of horror crosses her face; 
she has forgotten the name again.] 
Madame— 

MADAME [Shouting from behind the 
draperies}: SCARLATINA! 

ENID [With a smile of enlightenment 


toward the drapertes\: That's right. 
[To the ominous opening chords 
played offstage of Menotti’s 
“Medium,” MADAME SCARLATINA 
makes an entrance that has impressed 


better folk than you or me. Its dignity 


is somewhat marred by the fact that 
the sixth chord of the music is re- 
placed by another resounding bang 
from the gong.| 

MADAME: Goed day, Miss— 
SPENCER: Spencer. How do you do? 
[MADAME makes a small gesture 

to ENID to get rid of her. EN1D, 
misunderstanding, adjusts 
MADAME'S chair. MADAME waves 

her off imperiously. ENID smiles and 
waves tentatively back to her.] 
MADAME [Gesturing towards the 
draperies|: Git! 

[enip ducks through the bed- 
spreads, and MADAME Sits to the 
right of the table. With a con- 
descendingly gracious gesture, she 
indicates that SPENCER is to sit 
opposite her. Just as SPENCER is 
about to sit, she jumps up| 

SPENCER [Sings “Dear Madame 
Scarlatina’’ |: 

Dear Madame Scarlatina. 

I’m so glad to see you, 

I just had to see you. 

I've heard so much about you 

I just couldn’t go through one more 
day without you. 

[Does that sound silly of me? ] 
Dear Madame Scarlatina. 


I’ve heard of you through Mrs. Walsh. 


She was in to see you last week. 

A wonderful woman, Mrs. Walsh. 
So often I’ve heard her speak 

Of 

Dear Madame Scarlatina. 

With no excuse, 

I’ve simply 

Gone all goose— 

flesh pimp’ly 

With excitement. 

La, la, la, ete. 

MADAME [Sings]: Are you a friend 
of Mrs. Mink—I mean, Mrs. Walsh? 
SPENCER [Sings]: I work for her as 
a social secretary. 

With her busy life she finds it 
necessary 

To have help with her 
correspondence. 

But enough about me. 

It’s you I’m here to see— 

Mrs. Walsh says you've pierced the 
Great Beyond, hence, 

I’m here, 

Dear 

Madame Scarlatina. 

Look in your crystal, or leaves in the 
cup; 


Am I headed down? Are things 
looking up? 

Will I become one 

Who's just a bit mystic 

Will I be someone, 

Or just a statistic? 

Buffeted hither and thither, 

My life lacks design. 

Am I to blossom, 

Or wither 

On the vine? 

Can you advise me? 

Or astrologize me? 

Look in the teacup, 

Or just take a peek up 

At the heavens. 

I’m at sixes and sevens. 

Should I invest? 

Do I seem over-dressed? 

Will my future be plus or be minus? 
Should I dye my hair? 

Should I have an affair? 

Tell me, how can I clear up my 
sinus? 

How? 

Where? 

Here? 

There? 

Does my transcendental soul 

Have far to go? 

Though I am a gentle soul, 

I'd kill to know. 

Will I be athletic? 

Or beautiful as Athena? 

I simply must hear, 

Dear 

Madame Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina, 

Scarlatina! 

[She finishes in a grand flourish and 
on the last note seats herself opposite 
MADAME SCARLATINA. ] 

MADAME: Would you like an aspirin 
or something to calm you down? 
SPENCER: Thank you, no. I’m fine. 
How do we start? 

MADAME: Tradition says the seeker 
must cross the interpreter’s palm with 
silver. 

[SPENCER fumbles in her purse and 
comes up with a dime, which she 
places in MADAME’s waiting hand.] 
Actually, silver is just a term we use. 
The price is one dollar. 

SPENCER: Oh. 

[She takes a dollar out of her purse 
and hands it to MADAME SCARLATINA. | 
MADAME: Merci. 

SPENCER: Good. 

MADAME [Looking through the deck): 
Where are you? 

[SPENCER looks nervously around 
to see.] 

Ah. 

[Taking a card out of the deck| 
Here you are 








{She hands the deck to SPENCER.]} 
Shuffle them well and divide them 
into three parts. 

[SPENCER shuffles the cards twice, 
and twice ENID pokes her head 
through the draperies behind 
MADAME’S back. SPENCER is a bit 
taken aback at this, and, watching 
ENID, cuts the cards into three parts, 
dropping the third packet onto the 
floor. Both she and MADAME get 
down to pick them up, and ENID 
takes advantage of this diversion to 
slip out of the front door, MADAME 
doesn’t see her go, but SPENCER 
stares after her. MADAME lays six 
cards face down around the “SPENCER 
card” which is face up in the center 
of the arrangement. Then she lays 
two cards face up to the left, and 
looks at them in horror. She looks at 
SPENCER in amazement, SPENCER 
begins to get nervous. MADAME lays 
out two more cards above the arrange- 
ment, and looks at SPENCER with an 
“1 don’t believe it” stare. She clucks 
sympathetically, then turns two more 
cards face up and murmurs, “poor 
thing.” She peeks at two of the two 
face-down cards, and SPENCER tries 
to see them also.]} 

MADAME [Screams]: Don’t look! 
SPENCER: What is it? 

MADAME [Sings]: I hate to take this 
miserable low fee, 

Cause all I see is doom, despair, and 
cat-ass-trophy. 

[She realizes what she has said. A 
look of unutterable self-disgust 
floods her face, then she looks 
daggers at the draperies.] 

SPENCER: Cat what? 

MADAME [Barking at her]: 
Catastrophy! 

[She calms down and gets on with 
the preliminary probe.] 

Before we tackle that future of 
yours, we might as well have a look 
at the past. 

[SPENCER giggles nervously | 

You come from a—uh, small town? 
SPENCER: New York City. 

MADAME: That’s right. The biggest 
small town in the world. You went to, 
uh, college? 

SPENCER: No, business school. 
MADAME [With feigned anger]: 

Is that or is that not the eight of 
hearts sitting there? 

SPENCER: No, it’s the eight of 
diamonds. 

MADAME [Pretending to be relieved]: 
Well, no wonder. My eyes are going 
back on me. I’ve either got to get 
me some glasses or get out of the 





profession. If it’s the eight of 
diamonds, of course you went to 
business school. 

[This doesn’t seem to impress 
SPENCER one way or the other. | 
Now: you are the—uh, youngest 
child? 

SPENCER: Why, that’s right. 

MADAME: Now let’s see how many 
older children there are. 

[Counting slowly and watching 
SPENCER. | 

One...,two..., three... 

[On “three,” SPENCER makes a little 
involuntary movement. MADAME 
pounces on this. | 

Three older children. 

SPENCER [Amazed]: That’s right. 
MADAME: Now, let’s see if they are 
brothers or sisters. Brothers... or . 
sisters ... [Very slowly] brothers... 
or... sisters... brothers... 
SPENCER: Did you say brothers? 
MADAME [Relieved]: Yes. You are the 
youngest child, and you have three 
older brothers. 

SPENCER: I don’t see how in the world 
you do it, Madame Scarlatina. You’re 
even better than Mrs. Walsh said. 
MADAME [ Singing to herself, 
happily]: It’s the oldest trick in the 
world— 

SPENCER: What was that? 

MADAME: Just an old gypsy melody. 
SPENCER: Good. 

MADAME [Ominously]: Now, let’s 
take a look at that future of yours. 
[She turns over two of the face-down 
cards.] 

[Sings “The Fortune” | 

Poor dear, you are headed for 
Obfuscation, 

Obscuration, 

Obtenebration, 

Noctivigation, 

And the future’s looking mighty 
black. 

I hate to inform you, 

But misfortune will storm you 

With a wind that’s ill, 

A bitter pill, 

And curses, 

And reverses, 

And the blight. 

But there’s a small silver lining 
‘Bout the size of a nickel, 

Behind this cloud of gloom. 

You’re gonna have a lot of money, 
Your career’s ascending, honey, 

So there’s just one place where evil’s 
coming from: 

[Speaks] Men! There he is: that 
jack of spades right there in front 
of you, leering up at you with his 
beady little eye. Men! 


[Sings] That’s where you’re gonna 
slip, 

Man represents danger; 

Soon you’re gonna take a trip 
Over a tall, dark, stranger. 

It’s gonna be assault, 

It’s gonna be your fault. 
You’re gonna set him on fire, 
He'll perspire 

With desire. 

He'll be ravin’ and rantin’ after you, 
Taking off jacket and pantin’ after 
you. 

It’s gonna be assault. 

And he won't be the worst 

Who has this foul design; 

He’ll merely be the first 

In a long long line. 

You'll meet these men in bars, 
You'll meet in subway cars, 

And what they do will be incredible; 
They’re gonna think that you are 
edible; 

They’re gonna think that you are 
bed-able. 

They'll hurt your poor heart, which 
is hurt-able— 

Beware of the back seat of a Castro 
convertible. 

SPENCER [Looking through the cards 
on the table]: Where? 

MADAME: For instance: 

[Sings] You’re gonna meet Harry, 
He will be hairy; 

He'll want a hussy 

In a hurry. 

His distinguished beard will be 
hoary, 

And so will you. 

The end of that story 

Is pure purgatory; 

The beginning is when he decides to 
go after you a posteriori. 

You'll suffer abduction 

And destruction; 

You’re gonna be pestered 

And sequestered, 

And held prisoner 

By his unear— 

thly lust. 

SPENCER: Lust? 

MADAME [Sings]: This dirty pup’ll 
Try to force you to couple, 

But that won’t be the depth of your 
squalor. 

You'll know the nature of his wants 
And of his pornographic taunts 
When you give, give, give, give, me 
a dollar. 

[SPENCER has been listening as 
though hypnotized; she realizes that 
MADAME has stopped speaking and 
sees her outstretched palm. She comes 
to with a little “oh” and digs out 
another dollar for MADAME. | 
MADAME: Merci. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MADAME: Soon you ré gonna take a trip 


Over a tall, dark stranger . . . (Rosetta LeNoire, june Cunicil) 





SPENCER: Good. 

MADAME [Sings]: You'll meet a 
Methodist preacher; 

He’s gonna be your next teacher; 
He’ll invent something new to take 
you in— 

He'll teach you a really original sin. 
And when he talks the goodness just 
oozes, 

But I hate to think of the methods 
this Methodist uses. 

He'll talk about Heaven, 

He'll put you through Hell. 

The words you’re gonna hate most 
in your life are: 

There’s a small hotel. 

Sorry bout this rotten luck 

Let’s see if we can change it with 
another buck. 

SPENCER [Sings]: I never heard of 
anything so terrible, 

So unbearable, 

My reputation will be unrepairable. 
To think that I should ever be so 
indiscreet. 

Next year you won't be speaking to 
me on the street. 

I really sound as though I have no 
heart, 

Don’t I? 

I really will be living like a tart, 
Won't I? 

I'll tear out men’s hearts and destroy 
"em; 

I'll slink up and Helen-of-Troy ’em. 
I never heard of anything so terrible, 
So unbearable, 

My reputation will be unrepairable. 
[She giggles. ] 

MADAME [With outstretched hand]: 
And in the words of the vulgar, 
you ain’t heard nothing yet. 
SPENCER [Racing to her handbag and 
getting out another dollar]: 

Really? 

[She gives MADAME another dollar] 
Merci. 

MADAME: Good. 

[SPENCER turns over the three cards 
with which MADAME counted out the 
number of older brothers or sisters. ] 
Why did you do that? 

SPENCER: I don’t want my brothers 
to hear this. 

MADAME [Sings]: After Hairy Harry, 
You’ll meet Beery Barry, 

And Hot-as-Curry Cary, 

And old Loose-Living Larry. 
They’re gonna be attracted to your 
sweet young face, 

Then lightning’s gonna strike you 
in that same old place. 

You'll be the unwed bride of a 
million grooms, 

Drink a million drinks up in hotel 
rooms, 


Your life is gonna be so full of sin, 
I really don’t see how you’re gonna 
fit ’em all in. 

Oh, you won’t hear a single thing but 
“I love you” 

As they trample on your delicate 
feelings; 

You won’t taste a single thing but 
rot-gut gin, 

And you won’t see nothing but 
ceilings. 

[Coming up to SPENCER holding out 
her hand.] It’s that time again, honey. 
SPENCER [Breaking all previous 
records for speed in getting to her 
purse and taking out a bill]: The 
smallest thing I have is a five. 
MADAME [Pocketing it]: Merci 
beaucoup. 

SPENCER: Any change? 
MADAME[Turning up another card]: 
There is a change. I’ve been 
picturing the future too black; now, 
here’s a card that says you're gonna 
have some good luck. 

SPENCER [Disappointed]: Oh, dear. 
MADAME [Sings]: You are going to 
be wed, 

Carried to the bridal bed 

In a cottage built for two. 

You'll find happiness and peace, 
From your troubles, sweet release. 
You'll have children, yes, quite a few. 
On this rock you can build 

A woman who’s fulfilled: 

The sweet completion every woman 
seeks. 

You should live in perfect bliss, 

And you will. Except for this: 

It’s only gonna last a couple of weeks. 
SPENCER [She has been getting more 
and more despondent during the 
“good” luck, and now she brightens 
up considerably] 

[Sings] What a shame. 

What a pity. 

MADAME [Sings]: Then it’s off to Reno 
With a man who looks like Rudolph 
Valentino. 

[She tosses this card in the air, and 
SPENCER rushes madly to catch it.] 
Then with wild abandon, 

You will find a millionaire that you 
can land on. 

Then back to Harry for another bout, 
Then an affair with an Eagle Scout. 
Next, my dear, without a doubt, 
White slavers gonna get you if you 
don’t watch out. 

[She tosses the remaining cards 
straight up in the air, and they 
descend in a shower on the 
enraptured SPENCER. MADAME rushes 
to the gong. | 

SPENCER: Oh, no. 

MADAME: Oh, yes. 


SPENCER: Qh, no. 

MADAME [Sings “The White Slavery 
Fandango”: 

Oh, 

You'll 

Be 

Sent to Brazil for the usual reason, 
You'll hit the depths at the height 
of the season. 

Dancing your jigs, 

Going on jags, 

Life of the parties for Latin stags. 
Dancing fandangos 

All dressed up in black, 

Wherever the gang goes, 

You’re leading the pack. 

SPENCER [Sings]: Though I'll treat 
every heart like a yoyo, 

Cupid’s arrows will miss this pollo. 
[Speaks] Arroz con pollo, get it 
Madame? 

[Giggling hysterically] 

MADAME [Sings]: La, la, la, etc. 
SPENCER [Sings]: Nymphomaniacly 
running wild, 

Defamed and defenseless and 

[She bangs a tambourine she has 
taken off the wall on her elbow.] 
Defiled! 

Dancing a mad bolero 

With a trio 

From Rio 

de Janiero. 

-iero, 

La, la-la, la-la. 

MADAME [Sings]: You'll be at your 
most disarmin’ 

As Carmen. 

SPENCER [Sings]: La, la, la, etc. 
[She stumbles and falls behind the 
draperies and only with difficulty 
extricates herself.] 

MADAME [Sings]: Drinking whiskey, 
Acting frisky, 

SPENCER[ Sings]: Just stretching out 
in a pose odalisque-y. 

MADAME [Sings]: I'd love to see ya’ 
In a long black tortilla. 

SPENCER [Sings]: I'll go to their heads 
Like seventeen Stregas. 

My morals will stagnate 

At the hands of a magnate 

Who owns an enormous chain of 
bodegas. 

[Speaks] [Grocery stores, Madame.] 
BOTH [Sing]: La, la, la, etc. 
MADAME [Sings]: Though you have 
virtue, 

They'll liquidate it. 

They'll try to pervert you. 

SPENCER [In an ecstasy of happiness, 
sings]: My God, I'll hate it. 

BOTH [Sing]: La, la, la, etc. 

[The number ends with both women 
dancing an abandoned fandango, 
winding up with the two of them 
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standing on the table.]} 

SPENCER: Let’s get down. 

MADAME: Good. 

[They climb down off the table.] 
SPENCER: Down to details. 

MADAME: Qh, I’m sorry, my dear. A 
general reading is one thing, but 
details are more difficult and come 
at a slightly higher rate. 

SPENCER [Worried]: I do have a few 
dollars left. 

MADAME: I’m sorry. I love you like 
my own flesh and blood, but for a 
few dollars I just can’t do it. 
SPENCER: Oh, dear. 

MADAME [The come-on]: And we 
were just getting to the interesting 
part. With names, and dates, and 
times, and places. And how you can, 
uh, avoid the awful trouble I see 
ahead for you. 

SPENCER [Lecherously]: I certainly 
would like to avoid it. Would it be 
very expensive? 

MADAME: More than a social secretary 
could afford. 

SPENCER: That’s true. I haven’t a 
thing. 

MADAME: Not even savings? 
SPENCER: I could never touch my 
savings. It’s taken me such a long 


50 


time to save the small amount I 
have. I’m planning a little trip to 
Saratoga next summer, and five 
hundred dollars-— 

MADAME: Five hundred dollars. It’s 
funny you should mention that 
amount. That is exactly what it would 
take. 

SPENCER [ Horrified]: But that’s 
terrible. I never heard of such a 
thing. I think I’d better leave right 
now. 

[She starts to go.]| 

MADAME: Yes, maybe you’re right. 
As I said, it’s too much for someone 
like you to spend for a peep into the 
future. Besides, with your looks, 
you won’t need the love potion. 
SPENCER [Stopping dead in her 
tracks|: Love potion? 

MADAME: A very strange recipe I got 
from a gypsy. I mean, from another 
gypsy. 

SPENCER: I just don’t know; I just 
don’t know. It would mean giving up 
Saratoga. Of course, if I got the 
details, I might not even want to go. 
No, I don’t think so. After all, a 
Saratoga in the hand is worth 
several— 

MADAME: Maybe I could give you a 


LEFT 

SPENCER: I'll go to their 
heads 

Like seventeen Stregas, 
My morals will stagnate 
At the hands of a 
magnate... 

(Rosetta LeNoire, 

Jane Connell) 


RIGHT 

(Madame gazes into the 
depths of the stone, 
and goes into a rather 
perfunctory trance.) 
MADAME: It’s clouding 
over. 

SPENCER: No, don’t let it 
MADAME: It’s getting 
darker. 

(Rosetta LeNoire, 
Jane Connell) 


sample of what I see in the ring. 
SPENCER: The ring! Of course! Mrs. 
Walsh said it was the most 
marvelous ring. Please look into it. 
Can I see visions, too? 

MADAME: No one but the seventh 
daughter can see what’s in the ring. 
And with just three older brethers, 
that lets you out. 

SPENCER: Please look. You must. 
Please. Yes? Yes? 

MADAME: Well, just this once. 

[She rises and goes behind the 
draperies. SPENCER rehangs the 
tambourine on the wall, and tries 
to peep behind the curtains. MADAME 
re-enters carrying a small black 
velvet cushion on which rests the 
two-thousand-dollar diamond ring. 
It is neither large nor flashy, but 
appears to be a really good stone.| 
[ MADAME gazes into the depths of 
the stone, and goes into a rather 
perfunctory trance. | 

It’s clouding over. 

SPENCER: No, don’t let it. 

MADAME: It’s getting darker. 
[SPENCER blows on the diamond and 
fans it with her hand to try to clear 
the vision. ] 

The colors are changing. It’s 
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clearing—it’s clearing—it’s clear. 

[ Matter-of-factly ] 

Next Tuesday, the Twilight Room, 
seven-thirty. 

SPENCER [Delighted and astonished]: 
Simply incredible. Next Tuesday, the 
Twilight Room—that’s on Forty- 
eighth Street, isn’t it? 

[MADAME nods “yes”.] 

Seven-thirty. In the evening? 
MADAME: In the evening. 

SPENCER: I must remember that. I 
mean, who knows? If I forgot and 
just happened to wander into the 
Twilight Room, next Tuesday, at 
seven-thirty in the evening, who 
knows what might happen to me? 
And you got it from the ring. It’s 
marvelous, it’s wonderful, it’s worth 
it. Pll get the money. 

[She picks up the ring to look at it, 
then replaces it on the cushion. A 
look of sadness crosses her face.] 
[Sings “All The Young Men” ] 

But oh, oh, oh, 

It’s sad to think of all the young men 
I'll lead to destruction. 

I'll drive them mad again and again 
Through simple seduction. 

It’s crushing to think of the fortunes 
they'll spend 

Buying jewels and furs. 

It’s killing to think of the hearts 
That will soon be marked, “Hers.” 
Oh, it’s sad to know that sex makes 
them crawl, 

I'll hate to employ it. 

It’s sad to think, in spite of it all, 

I just may enjoy it. 

Like Sylvia Sidney 

And girls of that kidney, 

I'll tell men I do, but I don’t. 

It’s sad to think of all the young men, 
So I won’t. 

To think that out of all of that crew, 
I'll be the crudest. 

A sly, ingenious ingenue, 

An ethical nudist. 

No more yoghurt or yoga, 

To hell with Saratoga. 

From now on I’m pure Catalina. 
Now you wait right here, 

Dear 

Madame Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina, 

Scarlatina! 

[She whirlwinds out of the front 
door. | 

MADAME [She stares after 

SPENCER, then breaks into self- 
satisfied laughter]: Five hundred 
dollars. Look out, Sugar Hill, vere 
comes Madame. 

[She laughs at her joke, then sees 
ENID, who is backing slowly into 


the room staring back at the depart- 
ing SPENCER. ] 

Have you been outside? 

ENID: Yes’m, Madame. She sure left 
in a hurry, didn’t she? 

MADAME: Do you mean that you 
have been standing outside just 
passing the time of day with any- 
body that came by? 

ENID: He was awfully nice. He wants 
to see me again. 

[She giggles] 

He tried to sell me a Bible. 
MADAME: You mean you let some 
boy pick you up— 

ENID: No ma’m, Madame. I spoke 
to him first. 

MADAME: I don’t want you hanging 
around outside. Not in this neigh- 
borhood. You'll never meet anybody 
nice in this part of town. 

ENID: Mrs. Walsh comes here. 
MADAME: That’s different. She comes 
here as a client of mine. 

ENID: No, I mean she hangs around 
here. Like today. 

MADAME: Have you lost your mind? 
That wasn’t Mrs. Walsh; that was 
her social secretary. 

ENID: No, I mean outside. Across 
the street. 

MADAME: You're crazy. Mrs. Walsh 
would never hang around Eighth 
Avenue. 

ENID: Well, she did today. She 
wasn’t wearing the mink coat, either. 
She had on a man’s raincoat and a 
scarf over her head. And she looked 
awfully nervous waiting. 

MADAME: You must have seen some- 
body else. She wouldn’t wait around 
for her secretary, and she certainly 
wouldn’t dress like that. You just 
made a mistake. 

ENID: I did not. When Miss Spencer 
came out, they got into a cab to- 
gether and rode off, and I certainly 
don’t see how she does it. 

MADAME: Does what? 

ENID: How her secretary can use a 
typewriter with those long finger- 
nails of hers. 

MADAME [Slowly]: She does have 
long fingernails. And you say they 
got into a— 

ENID: Maybe she isn’t really a sec- 
retary. Maybe she and Mrs. Walsh— 
MADAME: Police! Oh, my God! Now 
what did I say? I said I could pre- 
dict the future, and that’s all they 
need. But why didn’t I get that 
tingle up my backbone? 
[Accusingly to ENID] 

WHAT HAPPENED TO MY 
TINGLE? 


ENID [Playing with MADAME’S 
ring]: Maybe they aren’t the police. 
Maybe she and Mrs. Walsh— 
MADAME [Snatching the ring away 
from END]: Don’t play with that, 
Enid. 

[She looks at it.] 

This isn’t my ring! She switched it! 
[She throws it down on the table.] 
This is a fake! But when did she— 
Of course. She picked it up and I 
just stood there. She and that Mrs. 
Walsh must have planned the whole 
thing. But how did they know about 
my ring in the first place? 

ENID: Everybody knows about your 
ring. 

MADAME: Me and my big mouth. I 
guess I had it coming. I thought 
that Miss Spencer was too good to 
be true. 

[Sings “The Oldest Trick in the 
World” [Reprise]] 

But how could they pull it off? 
How could they get the best of me? 
Madame Scarlatina! 

ENID [Sings]: They used the oldest 
trick in the world. 

It’s the same way you said you 
deceived ’em: 

When they showed you the mink, 
you believed ’em, 

It’s the oldest trick in the world. 
BOTH [Sing together]: 

ENID: After all, 

What they did wasn’t so bad. 

They just used the 

Oldest trick in the world. 

It’s the same way you said you 
deceived ’em: 

When they showed you the mink 
you believed ’em. 

It’s the oldest, 

It’s the boldest, 

It’s 

The oldest trick in the world. 
MADAME: There’s gratitude! 
There’s the thanks I get for teach- 
ing you 

I’ve always said that 

Nothing’s fair, 

Nothing’s just. 

Where is someone 

A lady can trust? 

Human nature is a bust. 

Nothing is just, 

Nothing at all. 

What can I trust? 

Not even 

The oldest trick in the world. 
[MADAME slumps down on the table 
and ENID gives the gong a final ear- 
shattering bang as] 


the curtain falls 





nostalgia: THE EDWARDIAN ERA 





The Four Cohans 


..: George M., his parents 
and his sister . . . were 
brightening Broadway in 1903 
in a musical comedy 

called “Running for Office.” 





The Edwardian Era: A High Old Time 


It was a period of plushy Shakespearean productions, 


stylish actor-managers, and fancy-drese audiences, but it 


also provided a dedicated public for Shaw and Galsworthy 


The only thing I wanted to do, on leaving school and 
going to Leadon, was to see Henry Irving act. But a 
few wale after I reached the city, in 1905, he died on 
tour, the press making much of his last words in Tenny- 
son’s Becket: “Into thy hands, O Lord!” Actually his last 
word was “Brandy,” whispered to the hotel porter a few 
moments before his death and told me by the same 
porter when I was acting at Bradford many years later. 

It was such a thrill to arrive in London halfway 
through the Edwardian epoch that I even forgave my 
father for shoving me into a shipping office, where I 
wasted everyone’s time by talking about the theatre, and 
wasted the firm’s time by doing as little work as possi- 
- ble. On the advertising hoardings there were huge 
posters displaying the burning of Rome, with Nero 
fiddling in the foreground, and I decided to spend my 
first half crown on seeing Beerbohm Tree in Nero, the 
blank-verse play by Stephen Phillips. But oddly enough, 
when my aunt offered to take me to the theatre and 
asked me to choose the play, I plumped for William 
Gillette in Sherlock Holmes. Of course I enjoyed my 
first visit to a West End house, though Gillette was not 
in the least like my idea of Holmes, for he spoke all his 
lines on one note as if he were in a sort of trance. I have 
since been told that the page Billy was played by a 
youngster named Charles Chaplin. 

The leading playhouse of London in the reign of Ed- 
ward VII was His Majesty's, where Tree put on produc- 
tions of so sumptuous a nature that to cover expenses 
any modern manager would have to take in £2,000 at 
every performance and run a year, whereas Tree could 
make money on houses averaging £350 and a run of a 
hundred nights. He produced sixteen of Shakespeare's 
plays with the utmost conceivable splendor, and, unlike 
Irving, filled his casts with the best actors of the time. 
He also did something that no one else has attempted in 
the history of the theatre: at an annual Shakespeare 
festival he revived from six to twelve of the plays within 
two or three weeks, each done with all the magnificence 
of the original production. His was a great flamboyant 
personality, unique in stage history, and even when he 
played unsuitable parts like Hamlet, Antony, or Othello, 
he made them intensely interesting. He towered over 
everyone else in the Edwardian theatre. Having seen 
him in all his famous parts, and having started my stage 





Mr. Pearson’s stage career had its roots in the Edwardian 
period, and he has been biographer to some of its greatest 
figures, including Shaw, Gilbert and Tree. 


by Hesketh Pearson 


career under him, I wrote his life. 

Next to His Majesty’s, the theatre that gained a great. 
er reputation than any other in the West End was th 
St. James’s, where George Alexander attended to th 
modern fashionable drama, and made a handsome profi 
by running his house in a businesslike manner. Nota 
minute was wasted at rehearsals, and the curtain rose g 
the instant the play was advertised to start. He was 
responsible for the original productions of Oscar Wilde; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, of Arthur Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
and His House in Order, of plays by Henry Arthu 
Jones, Alfred Sutro and other money-makers of the pe: 
riod. His stalls were filled with the leaders of fashion: 
his first nights sparkled with social celebrities. Ever: 
one in the expensive seats was dressed up to the nines 
and the arms, necks and heads of the women blazed 
with jewelry. Alexander himself set many male fashions 
the soft shirt collar with a lounge suit being one, and 
men often went to his theatre with the sole purpose of 
copying his style of clothing. Pinero was the great 
author-autocrat of the early 1900s, and Alexander, a pol 
ished but uninspired actor, obeyed him like a child 
Pinero was Alexander’s god; Wilde, his rather uncertain 
archangel. But the plays of Pinero have not lasted like 
Wilde’s: though admirably constructed, carefully fin 
ished and perfectly produced by the author, they have 
become hopelessly out-of-date with their commonplace 
morality and stilted phraseology. The god has bee 
flung from his pedestal, and a modern cast of stars would 
hardly be able to put him back again, for they could 
not speak his lingo with effect. I played a few parts ia 
Alexander's productions, and understudied him. I got to 
like him very much. By nature he was simple and: 
lover of rural life; his wife, a born snob, forced him into 
the social swim, which certainly helped his business but 
tired him out. He used to tell me, with a mixture d 
nostalgia and weariness, of his great days when the 
social world flocked to see him in The Prisoner of Zenda 
and If I Were King, and when Mrs. Patrick Campbel 
made life a hell for him. “She was the most remarkable 
discovery I ever made in my life,” he said, “and I have 
never ceased to regret it.” 

Another actor whose marriage affected his nature ws 
Charles Wyndham. In his early days he was extremely 
generous, giving money to Oscar Wilde when the latter 
was released from prison, but after his marriage to Mary 
Moore, his leading lady, he became stingy and 
wealthy, owning three theatres. The leading playwrights 
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if those days, Wilde, Shaw, Pinero, W. S. Gilbert and 
Henry Arthur Jones, regarded Wyndham as the best ac- 
tor of his time in modern parts, and I personally have 
sever seen his equal. But he preferred to produce plays 
hat had been tailored for him, and nothing he did, except 
possibly Jones’s The Liars, would now bear revival. 

Wyndham, like several other leading actors, was often 
to be seen riding in the Row on Sundays, when Society 
iired itself in Hyde Park after morning church. This was 
he celebrated “Church Parade” of which Seymour Hicks 
sang a song in The Catch of the Season, and was one of 
the sights of London in those days, when ladies in large 
hats and long dresses, holding colored parasols, walked 
he pathways or drove up and down in landaus, victorias 
ot phaetons, accompanied by gentlemen in black or gray 
top hats and frock coats, wearing spats and high stiff 
wllars. Crowds gathered to watch them, the knowing 
mes picking out the celebrities or naming the beauties, 
ud occasionally raising a faint, Sundaylike cheer. All 
ihe notabilities looked as if they were enjoying them- 
glves in their restrictive garments. One of these func- 
tions was enough for me, and on that occasion I heard 
wmeone in the crowd point to a man I couldn't see, and 
declare, “There’s Barrie.” Many years later I met him at 
whearsals, and found him a comic little card, though he 
loked more dismal than anyone I have known. 

His plays were great events in the theatrical world. 
They appeared under the management of an American, 
Charles Frohman, who was stupefied with joy over Peter 
Pon, The Admirable Crichton and What Every Woman 
Knows. I was in a minority over Barrie, whose popu- 
rity as a playwright surpassed that of all his competi- 
tors. He only had two flops in his life. But I could not 
eidure his treacly sentiment, and while others were ap- 
lauding I was striving not to be sick. As a man he was 
wually taciturn, though he could talk like Niagara when 
he let himself go. Once, during a country walk with 
Bemard Shaw and Granville Barker, his mouth never 
shut, and his companions could not get a word in edge- 
ways. But he was capable of making others talk, and the 
best story I ever heard of him was told me by a young 
ator who called on him with a letter of introduction. 
The youngster had an attack of nerves on finding him- 

lf face to face with Barrie, and sat for a while speech- 
kss on the edge of an armchair. After a few questions 
fom the playwright and monosyllabic answers from his 
visitor, Barrie at last said, “Have a whisky.” 

‘N-no, thanks, I d-don’t drink spirits.” 

‘Have a drink of any sort?” 

‘N-no, thanks, I’m n-not thirsty.” 

“Have a cigar?” 

‘N-no, thanks, I d-don’t smoke.” 

Barrie had a final shot: “Have a talk.” That did the 
|} tick; they had a long one. 

Historically the Edwardian age is mainly notable for 
what was happening at the small Court Theatre in 
Sloane Square, some two miles from the West End, 
Where J. E. Vedrenne and Barker were pioneering in 


tpertory and introducing the plays of Shaw to the 
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general public. As a producer Barker had genius, but 
he tended to make his company underact; in fact he in- 
itiated the semi-audible school of elocutionists who held 
the stage between the two World Wars. “Keep your 
worms for your own plays,” Shaw told him, “and leave 
me the drunken, stagy, brass-boweled barnstormers my 
plays are written for.” Shaw produced his own comedies 
and let his actors rip, but Barker produced all the other 
pieces, including his own, John Galsworthy’s, and Gil- 
bert Murray’s translations of Euripides. The success of 
the enterprise was due to King Edward VII, who was 
persuaded by his Prime Minister, A. J. Balfour, to see 
Shaw's John Bull's Other Island, and laughed so up- 
roariously that he broke the chair on which he sat. After 
that Society buzzed round the Court, and Shaw’s plays 
became money-makers. But the atmosphere was quite 
unlike that of any other theatre. There were no stars; 
the cast was a team. I recall a story that Barker used to 
tell, and that I have told once before in these pages. He 
was down with influenza and couldn't play Tanner in 
Man and Superman for a night or two. A notice to that 
effect was pinned above the pay-box at the entrance to 
the pit, and a playgoer asked what it meant. 

“It means,” said the official, “that Mr. Barker will not 
be playing the part of John Tanner this evening.” 

“Who is Mr. Barker?” 

“The actor who usually plays the part of John Tanner.” 

“But I suppose somebody will play it?” 

“Oh, yes, the part will certainly be played.” 

“Then take my half crown, young man, and don’t make 
such a fuss.” 

The story bears repetition because it indicates the 
spirit in which people went to the Court Theatre. They 
wanted to see a play, not a favorite player; and although 
it would scarcely be correct to imply that Shaw’s come- 
dies were performed in an atmosphere of solemn rever- 
ence, it is broadly true to say that the public took the 
business seriously, and resembled a religious congrega- 
tion more than a theatre audience. 

After Shaw’s, the most interesting plays done in that 
decade were by John Galsworthy, a serious person who 
dealt with the social conditions of the day; but as those 
conditions have now changed, his dramas are dated. 
They cannot even be revived as period pieces because 
they are not amusing enough, wit and humor being the 
only preservatives when the work of a past generation 
deals with manners and morals. He took very little part 
in the production of his plays, though he attended re- 
hearsals regularly, and gave his opinion when asked for 
it. While I was rehearsing as the Major in his last play, 
The Roof, he came up to me and said, “You remind me 
very much of an actor who once played Marlow in The 
Silver Box.” 

“That's odd,” I replied, “because you remind me very 
much of the author of The Silver Box.” 

“But I am the author of The Silver Box.” 

“And I am the actor who once played Marlow in it.” 

Had that happened to Shaw, he would have laughed, 
but Galsworthy looked rather hurt. § 














British luminaries 
of the Edwardian stage: 


ABOVE: Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
as Eliza, and Algernon 

Greig as Freddy in 

Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion. 


FAR LEFT: George Alexander, 
a leading actor- 

manager, was a popular 
favorite in romantic roles. 


LEFT: James M. Barrig, 

as seen by the caricatum 
David Low (from Low 
“Lions and Lambs,” publishel 
by Harcourt Brace Companif 


RIGHT: Herbert Beerbo 
Tree and Constance Coll 
(his leading lady in ma 
productions) in “Macbet 
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American stars 
in the early years 
of the century: 


RIGHT: Maude Adams 
as Peter Pan. 


FAR RIGHT: John Drew 
and a newcomer to 
the New York theatre, 
Billie Burke, were 

in “My Wife” in 1907. 


BELOW: Mary Pickford 
(center) had the lead 
in “A Good Little 
Devil” in 1913. The 


girl at far left 
is Lillian Gish. 
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ABOVE: Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
one of the great names 

of the era, was in “Two 
Women” in 1910, with 
Robert Warwick and 
Brandon Hurst. 


FAR LEFT: Henry Miller 
had Ruth Chatterton as 
his leading lady in 

“The Rainbow,” in 1912. 


LEFT: “Raffles,” a hit of the 
1903-04 New York season, 
presented Kyrle Bellew 
(right) as the debonair 
criminal hero. Edwin Arden 
was another principal. 








A Half Century of Sketching Stars 


Alfred Frueh has been watching leading actors with an artist’s eye 


since the heyday of the Hippodrome; 


of the noted caricaturist, and some 


FFrom the turn of the century to the first World War, 
American theatre was filled with a host of extravagant 
personalities. Though a performer might be short on 
true acting talent, a natural flamboyance and perhaps 
some vaudevillian dexterity or skill would handily carry 
the day. Proof of that, and at the same time the liveliest 
record of the period, lies in the portfolio of caricatures 
of Alfred Frueh, the theatrical artist of that time and 
ours as well. 

In the vast old Hippodrome he could watch a whole 
army of chorus girls march fully dressed into the man- 
made Hippodrome pool and disappear from view be- 
neath the stage. “They must have been wearing some 
kind of oilcloth for dresses to shake off the water,” 
Frueh supposes. An enormous band blared an accom- 
paniment, and ponderous elephants framed the scene. 
In short, the “Hip” put on a circus of a show. Yet Frueh’s 
record of the event—and this is somehow expressive of 
that time—is a graceful linoleum cut print of the slim, 
arrow-sharp figure of Annette Kellerman, in a one-piece 
bathing suit, diving down the page into the unseen pool. 
“She wasn't really much of a star,” Al Frueh recalled. 
“She was a diver, but she was a toe dancer, too.” 

In no period were the theatre and the caricaturist 
more happily met. Frueh sketched a shrewd, self-satis- 
fied Florenz Ziegfeld, top-hatted in the lobby of his 
theatre; a demure Julia Marlowe, as Juliet; a wooden 
John Drew; a peacock Leo Ditrichstein, the matinée 
idol; a heavily hatted Mrs. Fiske; a towering and gloomy 
William Gillette, made up as Sherlock Holmes; a rollick- 
ing Weber and Fields, and an elegant George Arliss as 

Disraeli. 

“The stars carried 
the plays in those 
days,” Frueh - said. 
“They were every- 
thing.” 

He got his tickets 
from Joe Leblang in 
Herald Square. In the 
days before he had 
established his cut- 
rate ticket service in 
Gray’s Drugstore, Le- 
blang had a desk at 
the back of a station- 
ery store near Gim- 
bel’s. “Joe sold tick- 


Frueh, in a self-caricature. ets for seventy-five 


herewith a word picture 
examples of his own work 


by Stuart W. Little 


cents,” Frueh said. “They used to go around putting up 
billboards in store windows. The storekeeper would get 
All right, he'd sell them t 
Joe tor maybe twenty-five cents, and Joe would tum 
around and sell them tor seventy-five. I owe a good part 
of my career to Joe Leblang.” 

Frueh’s drawings, which date back as far as 1905 and 
still continue today, comprise one of the longest con- 
tinuous records in the annals of the American theatre, 
For years he has contributed montages of characters 
from the new plays to the pages of The New Yorker. 
His last such completed drawing depicts some of the 
Carnival! figures, including Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
Jerry Orbach and a buoyant Pierre Olaf floating above 
the stage. 

New Yorker readers might not suspect from the acute- 
ness and lightness of Frueh’s present-day observations 
that here is a draftsman eighty-one years old and that 
more than half a century has passed since he came off a 
farm outside Lima, Ohio, to seek a career as a cartoonist 
on Joseph Pulitzer’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Frueh has 
worked for The New Yorker since its founding in 1925, 
and has lived in the same red brick house on Perry Street 
in Greenwich Village since 1919. A blurred succession of 
faces and performances come into sharp focus through 
his eyes. He has seen perhaps four or five Hedda Gab- 
lers, for instance, but it was only the other day that he 
saw the one he considers best—Anne Meacham’s at the 
4th Street Theatre. That is about as much in the way of 
criticism as he allows himself. “My job was just to 
draw,” he declared. “I concentrated on the figures. In 
the theatre I didn’t so much watch the play as feel it.” 

To this day he does not associate with theatrical folk, 
since to do so might impede his objectivity when he 
delineates them in a given role. With the play in full 
course he catches his subjects on stage—and if possible, 
even in the middle of a word or phrase. Frueh sees no 
use in having subjects pose wri him. Long ago he 
learned that lesson on viewing his father in death and 
failing to recognize anything familiar in his face. 

“You know those photographs of the cast that are 
taken for publicity purposes on stage at the end of a 
performance? The actors go through the motions as if 
they were acting a scene. All right, they even speak 
their lines in front of the camera. But it’s no good. 
They've lost the spirit and the movement of the play. 


a couple of complimentaries. 





Mr. Little reports on the theatre regularly for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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George Arliss as Disraeli. 





Alla Nazimova 
first came to 
Frueh’s attention 
during his days 
in St. Louis. 
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The build-up isn’t there. It’s not the same.” 

His drawing of Lillian Russell contains one tiny detail 
all but lost amid the billowing curves of the actress—a 
small uptwisted red mouth forcing out a note. “Lillian 
Russell always sang out of the side of her mouth,” Frueh 
said. The detail imparts to this old caricature (repro- 
duced, among others, on these pages) instant and never- 
ending life. 

Frueh has an unerring instinct for the characteristic 
feature and the art to express it in one sweep or curve of 
the pen. He is at his best when he allows himself the 
fewest lines, as in all the woodcuts and linoleum blocks 
that date from a period before the first World War. He 
drew as graceful and telling a line as Matisse, who was 
once his teacher in Paris. Frueh firmly believes that the 
body is as important as any single facial feature. A per- 
son can be recognized on the street long before his 
face comes into view. Frueh once put this to the test for 
his newspaper colleagues in New York. He bet them 
he could draw a caricature without a face that would 
be instantly recognizable. As a subject, he chose George 
M. Cohan. “I made it as easy for myself as possible,” 
Frueh said. The drawing springs as jauntily as Cohan 
himself, from the toes to the upsweep of an aggressive 
chin, with nothing between there and the brim of his 
derby. Everyone recognized Cohan instantly, and the 
drawing has become one of Frueh’s most famous carica- 
tures. 

Al Frueh came out of Lima, Ohio, in 1905, and made 
his way to St. Louis, where he joined the art department 


Lillian Russell (left), 
and especially 

Fritzi Scheff (right), 
played “roles” 

in his career. 


of the Post-Dispatch. Newspaper syndicates were stil 
a thing of the future, and the publisher, Joseph Pulitzer, 
maintained a department of some eleven artists to do all 
his art work—sports, politics, cartoons. Frueh, an artist 
trained in the schoolhouse in that bygone time when 
each pupil carried a slate, was hired at $9 a week, his 
major task being to run drawings upstairs to the engrav- 
ing department. 

“What did I know, going from a farm in Lima to the 
big city of St. Louis? It was all new and strange to me. 
But sometimes that’s an advantage. All right, it’s like a 
visitor from a foreign country. He comes to your coun 
try and he sometimes sees things that you can't see 0 
wouldn’t notice.” 

Al Frueh noticed local political figures, and began 
sketching them from life on his own at City Hall. When 
they began to make the paper, he took to going to the 
theatre and sketching the theatrical figures of the time. 
Frueh likes to reminisce that his theatregoing started be 
cause he couldn’t dance, and the theatre was the next 
best way to entertain a girl in the evening. There were 
three theatres in town at that time—Klaw and Erlanger’ 
Century and Olympia, and the Shuberts’ Garrick. All 
the big names of the day came through. The Yiddish 
Theatre operated on Sundays, and there Frueh saw 
Nazimova and Joseph Schildkraut. 

During this early period Frueh sketched George Arliss, 
sour-faced as Disraeli, and a pinched Maude Adams # 
Cinderella. While the Maude Adams drawing might net 
have been considered flattering, Frueh was never pe 
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This likeness 

of George M. Cohan 
illustrates a 

Frueh maxim, 
Stuart Little writes. 


a 


sonal. He didn’t allow himself to depict the person, and 
exploit, or be limited to, that one aspect. “What I try to 
get is not the actress herself but the character the actress 
is playing,” he said. “All right, I suppose I’m doing 
about what they are. They have to exaggerate to por- 
tray the character, and I have to exaggerate in my draw- 
ing, 

Though many of the theatrical figures whom he has 
drawn have been well known for displays of tempera- 
ment and vanity, Frueh, who is never wittingly unkind, 
has personal knowle dge of only one kickback over the 
years. It only delighted him. A few years after he began 
work for the Post-Dispatch, Fritzi Scheff appeared in St. 
Louis in Mlle. Modiste. “She was a very cocky little 
actress,” Frueh recalled, and his drawing shows a di- 
minutive but disdainful little figure with “the elongated 
nose of a dachshund. Mlle. Scheff screamed in fury 
when she saw the paper, and refused to go on stage that 
night. “It was very nearly the making of me,” said Frueh, 
his gratitude still warm despite the passage of years. 
‘No one likes not to be noticed, and all at once I was 


famous.” 
Frueh’s method of working relies heavily on first im- 


pressions. In the theatre he likes to sit in about the 
eighth row on the side aisle. From that vantage point he 
tan see the actors at close hand when they enter from 
the wings on his side, and also long- range, in perspec- 
tive, when they move across the stage. “My eyes are like 
opera glasses,” Frueh said. “I like to focus them.” He 
makes no drawings in the theatre. He takes his impres- 
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sions home with him, and may mull over them a day or 
so before getting down to work. Then he begins making 
small sketches of the faces, generally on scraps of brown 
paper, improving on them as he goes along. Often he 
will have to go back to the theatre once or twice to 
check his memory. 

Through the years his style has remained remarkably 
fresh. Its hallmarks are swiftness, economy of line, and 
a sure likeness. The drawings wear as ‘well as their 
creator. From the early Frueh period in St. Louis there 
exists a drawing of Roland Young. Forgetting for the 
moment the boot-black hair, one can recognize him 
instantly by the droop of the shoulders and the forward 
thrust of the neck, if not alone by the narrow mustache. 
This may be a tribute to Young; it is also a tribute to 
Frueh. 

Frueh does about eleven drawings a year for The New 
Yorker. He tires of his work by the end of the season. 
Toward Decoration Day he retires to his country place 
in the hills of northwestern Connecticut between Corn- 
wall Bridge and Sharon. “No, I don't do any drawing 
there,” he said. “I work on the trees and the grapevines 
and the garden. I have to get my muscles back.” He re- 
mains there with his wife until December. 

Still, the day is lengthening. When Frueh comes back 
to town from the country next winter, he may try his 
hand once again at the linoleum cuts with which he be- 
gan his career in St. Louis, when he was sitting in $1.50 
seats in the Century, Olympia and Garrick over fifty 
years ago. 








A Portrait of Mrs. Pat 


Even in her declining years, a once-great actress proved a 


worthy subject for a noted photographer and man of the 


theatre, who also has captured her essence in words 


The following is an excerpt from Cecil Beaton’s new 
book The Wandering Years, subtitled Diaries 1922-1939, 
which will be published in September by Ivan Obolen- 
sky. The period of the excerpt is 1938, two years before 
the death of his subject, Mrs. Patrick Campbell.—Ed. 


New York: Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


Mrs. Pat is a great woman, triumphing over the sordid 
difficulties of poverty and age by a resolute sense of 
beauty and poetry. For today’s sitting she wore black 
velvet and artificial pearls. She brought with her the 
white Pekinese dog to which she is so inordinately de- 
voted that she will not return to England (dogs must 
remain in quarantine a year before entering the British 
Isles). 

In appearance, Mrs. Pat seems a prototype of a stage 
duchess. But, after the hot lights had played on her for 
a while, she began to disintegrate. There was something 
ghastly about her dirty white gloves, her fallen chins 
and the tragic impedimenta of age. She bellowed like a 
sick cow, throwing her hands to the skies, “Oh, why must 
I look like a burst paper bag? Why must I have all 
these dewlaps? Why can’t I be a beauty?” 

I took Mrs. Pat to lunch at Voisin’s. She was in good 
form castigating Orson Welles’ production of Julius 
Caesar: “They have no reverence, those boys. They 
speak the lines as if they had written them themselves 
You can’t recite the Song of David spontaneously. You 
must recite it as David. Mr. Welles’ Brutus is like an 
obstetrician who very seriously visits a lady in order to 
placate her nerves.” 

As only an artist can be, she is canny and clear in her 
observations about peopie: “Lillian Gish may be a 
charming person, but she’s not Ophelia. She comes on 
stage as if she'd been sent for to sew rings on the new 
curtains.” 

Kirsten Flagstad “walks meaninglessly 
stage, like a wardrobe at a seance.” 

About Violet, Duchess of Rutland (whose recent death 
robbed us of a landmark) Mrs. Pat said, “She was the 
most beautiful thing I ever saw. In my day, beauties 


around the 





Mr. Beaton has been designing scenery and costumes for 
the stage since the mid-1930s. He is represented on 
Broadway now by the costumes of “My Fair Lady,” the 
musical version of “Pygmalion”—which forty years earlier 
proved a landmark in Mrs. Campbell's career. 


by Cecil Beaton 


were poetic-looking. They wore long, pre-Raphaclite teg 
gowns. They mov ed and spoke very slowly, giving the 
impression that they had just been possessed.” 

At this point, our lunch was momentarily interrupted! 
when Mrs. Pat sailed over to join Noel Coward and an 
other man at a wallside table. I watched her pantomime 
and noticed that Noel seemed ill at ease. When Mrs. Pat 
floated back she said, “He wants to put me in his new 
play. I refused. I could never talk like a typewriter. I 
couldn't tap out, ‘Do you love me? Don't you love me? 
I don't love you.’” 

I laughed, but wondered how she could turn down a 
part on Broadway when she has not had an opportunity 
for years. I remembered someone saying about Mrs. Pat 
and her present plight: “She is like a sinking battleship 
firing on her rescuers.’ 

She quoted a line from Swift to Vanessa, “You have 
taught me to distinguish and you leave me desolate.” 
This was on the street as we said goodbye. I turned for 
a last glimpse of her standing in the snow, a monument 
in black velvet. 


In the corridor outside my room I could hear a boom- 
ing voice coming nearer. “9645, 2645, 2645 ... Ah! Here 
we are. Can I come in? Are you expecting me?” 

Mrs. Pat arrived, swathed in furs, wearing feathered” 
hat and the usual black velvet dress with train. She 
brought with her the proofs of the pictures I had taken; 
also, for my inspection, a selection of old photographs of 
herself as she used to be. These documents attested: 
such beauty that it was almost frightening to compare 
them with what they have turned into. “Look,” she} 
moaned, “at the beauty of that neck, at that line of 
cheek. And look at me now, all wind and water.” 

The early pictures depicted a magnolia beauty with] 
dark hair and prune eyes, communicating an acute sensi 
tiveness and delicacy. Mrs. Pat inveighed: “Oh God, 
how can You be so unkind [continued on page 78} 


Cecil Beatoné 
photographic representation 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
the setting for whichis 
described in the opening) 
lines of his word portrait. 
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to American intimates provide a candid close-up of her, plus 


a record of friendship and achievement 


One of the many remarkable things about that very 
great and admirable artist Helena Modjeska was her 
total conquest of two stages, two languages, two dramatic 
literatures. After achieving the highest honors in her 
own country—acting in Polish, of course, in all its major 
cities, and rising to the topmost position at the Imperial 
Theatre in Warsaw—she dropped her triumphant career 
and emigrated to the United States. There she began 
again, in 1877, at the age of thirty-three, an unknown, 
unheralded performer with a rudimentary knowledge of 
the English language, performing in that tongue in San 
Francisco, then a sprawling frontier town. Within a 
year she had won the hearts of her new public, and in a 
very short time became one of the most popular and be- 
loved stars of the American stage. 

The American theatre has alw ays been hospitable to 
visiting performers. The closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century were golden days for European star per- 
formers. Salvini, Ristori and Bernhardt came to Amer- 
ica on a wave of European acclaim. Their fame pre- 
ceded them. They were able to attract audiences and to 
make substantial sums of money touring with their own 
companies and playing in their own languages. But they 
were meteors in flight. Modjeska was a fixed star. She 
won her position without any preliminary build-up, for 
few Americans had heard of the great Polish star. More 
than that, she made her debut far from the center of the 
theatrical world, which was then, as now, New York. 
Her conquest of the American public was the result of 
her phenomenal talent. The great Polish actress Heleny 
Modrzejewskiej Chlapowski was also the great Ameri- 

can actress Helena Modjeska. 

The story of Mme. Modjeska’s life has been often re- 
corded. It is also told with the greatest charm and sim- 
plicity in her own words in her Mémoires, originally pub- 
lished in 1910 in the Century Magazine, the leading 
American illustrated monthly publication, which was 
edited for more than thirty years by my father, Richard 
Watson Gilder. Here I wish only to record the friendship 
between my father and my mother, whose name was 
also Helena, and Helena Modjeska, which commenced 
on the day of Mme. Modjeska’s debut as Camille in New 
York in December, 1877. Accompanied by my father’s 





Miss Gilder, a former editor of Theatre Arts, currently 
is engaged in one of her favorite pursuits: the study of 
theatre abroad. 


The Many Triumphs of Mme. Modjeska 


Some heretofore unpublished letters from the noted actress 


by Rosamond Gilder 


sister, Jeannette Gilder, a journalist in her own right, my 
father and mother went backstage after the first pew 
formance to compliment the actress, and to wish he 
well on her new venture. Mme. Modjeska herself h 
recorded the meeting in these words: 

“Richard Watson Gilder, the poet, and his beautify 
madonna-like wife also came to shake hands with me and! 
I was happy. These dear and distinguished people were 
the first friends I found in New York, and both my hus 
band and myself spent many pleasant hours with them, 

The friendship thus happily begun continued all] 
through their lives (both Mme. Modjeska and my father” 
died in the same year, 1909). Her career in America, 
which had started with a few performances in halting 
English in San Francisco, was launched to success by 
her New York triumphs. Excellent notices followed her 
appearance as Adrienne Lecouvreur (her debut role both] 
in San Francisco and New York) and in the balcony 
scene of Romeo and Juliet, but a tremendous ovation 
greeted her Camille. The theatre was sold out every 
night. Seats were placed in the orchestra pit, and the) 
orchestra moved backstage. On gala nights tickets were: 
sold at auction! Modjeska was the rage. Then began the 
grueling experience of touring. 

Mme. Modjeska’s first tours were during the days of 
resident stock companies. The star would arrive at the 
Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia, the Boston Museum, 
or the home of any one of the many stock companies 
throughout the country; after a brief rehearsal of the 
play, devoted mostly to explaining the star’s special busi- 
ness or personal requirements, the show would go om 
Mme. Modjeska records that on some occasions when thé 
local stage manager was incompetent, drunk, or not om) 
the job, she herself had to plan the business, regulate the 
lights, command the music, and decide all the necessary} 
details. She learned the rudiments of directing from 
Dion Boucicault, the Irish playwright-actor who had 
been requested to “direct” her first appearance in New 
York. 

Mme. Modjeska’s first tour, in 1878, having been s0 
successful, her manager booked a second one on a much 
longer and wider circuit. [continued on page 74] 


Mme. Modjeska as Sardous 
Odette, a role she played both 
in this country and London. 
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Touring a la Bernhardt 


An American actress recalls vivid memories of high drama, on stage 


and off, during her travels with ‘the Divine Sarah’ in 1916-17 


Like many another celebrated actress, Sarah Bernhardt 
made a number of “grand farewell tours.” On one of 
them—a season's engagement in Canada and the United 
States that opened in the autumn of 1916 (seven years 
before her death )—I was a member of her company. 

On this tour Mme. Sarah was presenting big scenes 
from several of her outstanding successes: the death 
scene from Camille, a scene from Moreau’s Le Procés de 
Jeanne d’Arc, and the death scenes from L’Aig/on and the 
Sardou-Moreau Cléopdtre. Since this was wartime there 
was also a one-act patriotic piece called Au Champs 
Thonneur, usually given as a curtain raiser; this was a 
tribute to the poilu, and Bernhardt was the only protago- 
nist. Since all the scenes were performed in French, her 
manager, William F. Connor, had suddenly decided that 
each should be introduced by a brief prologue in English. 
From Montreal, the starting point of the tour, Connor 
telephoned his friend Arthur Hopkins in New York, and 
asked him to suggest a young actress to fill the role of 
prologue-reader. I had recently played the lead in one 
of Hopkins’ productions, a sentimental drama called The 
Happy Ending, and he suggested me. On his recommen- 
dation I was hired without tryout. 

Mr. Hopkins was very casual when he telephoned me. 
“I have something for you,” he said. After making me 
gasp by the mere mention of Sarah Bernhardt’s name 
(I was not quite twenty at the time, and at any age such 
things don't happen every day) he told me the nature of 
the role, and said that the tour would open the night 
following. “The prologues are being written now,” he 
said. “You'll get them before train time.” 

He had been quite right in assuming that there was no 
necessity to ask my approval before promising Bern- 
hardt’s manager that I'd take the part, and I knew better 
than to ask about too many details. I couldn't help bring- 
ing up one, however. “A costume, though,” I said. “Time’s 
so short. What shall I do?” 

“I trust you to get yourself a beautiful one,” he replied 
dryiy. “You can charge it to me.” 

I was able to find one within a few hours—a long, 
pleated, Greek-looking, eggshell-colored gown from For- 
tuny. And before I boarded the train for Montreal, I re- 
ceived the scripts of three prologues, over which I pored 
during the journey. 

My gown received a vague-sounding approval from the 
star's manager, once I had arrived in the Canadian citv. 
As to my role, it was simple, he said. All I had to do was 
to get into my costume, come out from between Bern- 
hardt’s famous red velvet curtains, and pretend to read 
the prologues. I spent the rest of the day in my room, 


by Margaret Mower 


becoming “solid” in my lines, and drawing from g 
view of Mount-Royal’s brave autumn color what courag 
I could to support me in the assignment I faced: appez 
ing on the same stage with Sarah Bernhardt, withoy 
rehearsal. 

I shall never forget that first night in Montreal. Mag 
up and in costume, I went down the narrow winding ing 
stairs leading from my dressing room to the wings, an 
I found the entire company, also in costume, standing j 
a semicircle on stage, awaiting the arrival of Mme. Berg 
hardt. Knowing no one, I stood at one side and waited 
After a brief delay there was a stir, and I saw two me 
carrying a sedan chair from one of the wings to thé 
center of the stage. For the next few moments my view 
was obscured; I could see only that there was consider. 
able maneuvering, and I could hear orders being given 
impatiently. I knew that Mme. Sarah found locomotion 
difficult, having suffered the loss of one of her legs the 
year before, and it was clear that what was being accom- 
plished now was her installation in the exact position in 
which she would play Au Champs dhonneur. Then the 
sedan chair was borne off; the actors blocking my line of 
vision moved to one side, and I saw her. 

That first sight shocked me. The great actress, at that 
time seventy-one, was dressed as a wounded young sdl- 
dier in torn and bloodstained battle uniform. She was 
stretched out on the floor, leaning against a piece of 
scenery representing a tree stump. She wore a disheveled 
blond wig, and her make-up was dead white; her red 
mouth was wide, and her eyes were deeply shadowed 
with blue kohl. She wore puttees and soldier's shoes. 
The effect was miraculously youthful in a macabre, melo- 
dramatic way. When she had become comfortable, the 
members of her company approached one by one, bowing 
and kissing her hand and murmuring salutations and in- 
quiries about her health. Madame smiled charmingly at 
each, but there was a queenly aloofness about her. kt 


was a grave little ceremony. [continued on page 70} 
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Touring a la Bernhardt 
(continued from page 68) 


As the courtly scene on the stage pro- 
ceeded, I heard the asbestos curtain go 
up. The moment of my cue was approach- 
ing and I had an access of terror. The fact 
was that I was between two fires. While I 
recited my prologues in front of the cur- 
tain, facing an audience of strangers, the 
greatest actress in the world would be in- 
stalled barely three feet behind me. Did 
she know that I was going to appear? Had 
she, at least, been told about the English 
prologues? Did she perhaps disapprove 
of the idea entirely? But there was no 
time for reflection. At a signal from the 
stage manager, and without looking at 
Mme. Sarah, I took up my position just 
inside the curtain, and’when the orchestra 
finished its last number (to this day I 
never hear the overture to The Jewels of 
the Madonna without a contraction in my 
stomach), I passed through and began 
the prologue to Au Champs dhonneur. I 
finished without a hitch, and as I went 
back through the opening I heard a warn- 
ing sound. The curtain was being drawn 
up. I knew I had to hurry in order to be 
off stage in time; picking up my skirt I 
raced past Mme. Sarah and reached the 
wings just as she was being revealed to 
the applauding audience. 

Three times that night I followed that 
procedure. The last time I pulled up my 
skirt for the sprint I thought she gave me 
the faintest smile. Afterwards the stage 
manager told me what I had both hoped 
for and dreaded: that she wanted me in 
her dressing room. The manager, Con- 
nor, was there, and introduced me. I had 
a feeling of relief when she gave me her 
hand. Our meeting was very brief, but 
she patted my hand, and made me feel 
that she understood quite well what I had 
been going through. I was extremely 
grateful; I was her slave at once. Then 
the maid opened the door and I knew my 
brief audience was over. Every night 
after that I paid court on stage before 
curtain time with the others. 

Not long after opening night I was 
summoned to Mme. Sarah’s dressing room 
again. Once again I was apprehensive. 
I knew by now that she had told the man- 
ager she found me “sympathique,” but 
my isolation in this French company 
made me worrisome, and [I felt that the 
idea of the prologues might be thrown 
out. She had not called me to tell me 
that I was fired, however, but to ask me 
to walk beside her each evening as she 
was carried on stage in her sedan chair. 
She wanted me there to screen her from 
the stagehands, who, she said, were al- 
ways trying to get a look at her wooden 
leg. The actress was extremely sensitive 
about her leg, I discovered; I do not 
know if her thoughts about the stage- 
hands were justified, but I was touched 
and proud to be called upon. 


Gradually the number of scenes in the 
repertory increased to twelve, and one 
night in Boston the company was called 
for the first time to rehearse after the 
performance. There on the bare stage, 
with only one or two electric bulbs to 
provide light, Mme. Sarah went through 
her lines and gave directions to her com. 
pany. She sat in a large chair, her furs 
over her shoulders and a rug over her 
knees. As I sensed her dedication to her 
work, she seemed to me beyond age, a 
woman in the classic mold. 

Pitou, her régisseur, who had been 
with her for half a century, was always 
by her side with the promptbook. He 
was a small man with walrus mustaches, 
a trifle bald, a trifle paunchy, nervous, 
meticulous. He was Madame’s devoted 
watchdog. Of all her entourage I felt 
that he was the most loyal, the most sin. 
cere. The actors spoke belittlingly of her 
behind her back, shrugging whenever she 
gave an order or expressed dissatisfac. 
tion, and referring to her as “la vieille 
maniaque” or simply as “la vieille.” 
Their interest lay solely in their salaries, 
which were paid them, in French fashion, 
after every performance. Traveling also 
with Mme. Bernhardt were her social sec. 
retary, who was an Englishwoman, and a 
French maid of peasant stock. 

On one of our overnight trips, en route 
to Pittsburgh, I chanced to pass her suite 
of compartments when one of the doors 
was open. Madame lay in bed, surreund- 
ed by lacy baby pillows, her eyes closed, 
her lips moving rapidly. Beside her sat 
the faithful Pitou, the promptbook in his 
lap. He was hearing her lines, I real- 
ized; his finger ran back and forth across 
the script, and he threw her the cues as 
they came along. I watched for a mo 
ment or two; then Pitou got up and 
joined me in the corridor for a cigarette, 
closing the door gently behind him. Mme. 
Sarah went over her lines with him every 
night without fail just before going to 
sleep, he told me; she believed that if she 
did so, her subconscious worked for her 
during the night. Whether the theory has 
any validity, I don’t know, but I do know 
that not a single time on the tour did she 
lose her lines. 

At the Pittsburgh station the next 
morning Madame put on quite a per 
formance. The place was filled with ad- 
mirers, and there were many photogre 
phers. She wore her sable coat; her hat 
of the same fur was at a smart angle; 
her red hair was pulled softly around 
her face, and a large bunch of violets 
was pinned to her lapel. Borne in her 
sedan chair from the train to the waiting 
limousine, she smiled and waved to the 
crowd with an indescribable, inimitable 
mixture of royalty and coquetry. 

I never missed an opportunity to ob 
serve her during rehearsals. Her great 
power, I discovered, was in her peculiar 
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ly magnetic voice and in the art with 
which she practiced constant, daring, 
swift transitions between opposites: from 
srief to exaltation, from tenderness to 
hate. Her voice never failed to capture 
even audiences totally unfamiliar with 
French. She was impressive also in her 
insistence on keeping faith with the pub- 
lic. In the five months I was with her 
she never missed a performance, and 
though Connor occasionally suggested 
cutting the repertory for the sake of 
economy, she always vehemently opposed 
him; she insisted on doing every play 
that had bene advertised. On the other 
hand, she was quick to detect a dull audi- 
ence, and was quite capable of inserting 
some sarcastic reference to it into her 
lines. One night, when it was cold and 
drafty on stage, she informed the stage 
manager, in perfect Alexandrines, that 
if he didn’t close a door, and quickly, 
she would have pneumonia before the 
curtain fell. 

Just before opening in New York, 
there was an exciting evening at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Long be- 
fore curtain time I felt the tension in the 
atmosphere backstage, and though I did 
not know what was up, I sensed that this 
was to be the peak in performances. 
Catching the leading man with his eye 
at the peephole, looking out at the audi- 
ence, | went up to him; soon I was peer- 
ing myself, and there in one of the front 
rows I saw Lou Tellegen and Geraldine 
Farrar, recently married, both of them 
handsome and radiant. Even I knew that 
Tellegen had once been Madame’s lead- 
ing man and one of her greatest favorites, 
and the leading man beside whom I was 
now standing looked at me significantly. 
“Attention, ce soir!” he said. I restrained 
myself from replying that it seemed to 
me that he was the one who would do well 
to be on his toes. 

Bernhardt outdid herself that night. 
The evening ended with Camille. Never 
had she looked so beautiful, lying there 
in her canopied bed with its embroidered 
sheets, her exquisite nightgown with 
widths of lace falling softly around her 
neck and wrists, her pale face covered by 
ahalo of bright hair. Her cough, her cry 
for Armand, her joy at his arrival—all 
tore at the heart. From time to time, as 
the scene proceeded, I peered out through 
the peephole at Tellegen, who had been 
her Armand so often. His face was an 
inscrutable mask. 

The scene ended with a tremendous 
crash of applause, and after the curtain 
calls Madame went quickly to her dress- 
ing room. No visitors could enter, she 
said, except Tellegen. I shall never for- 
get the moments that followed then. All 
of us waited. And Tellegen did not come. 
Gradually the lights went out. I dressed 
sadly, and even Madame, I felt, could 
not have been more heartbroken than I. 
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She was utterly shameless, during the 
next few days, in revealing that his neg- 
lect had cut her to the quick. On sev- 
eral occasions, under varying circum- 
stances, she suddenly murmured aloud, 
“Il n’est pas venu. Pourquoi?” It made 
no difference that others were there to 
hear: and the tone of the tortured “Pour- 
quoi?” varied from misery to bitterness, 
with a hint of revenge. 

I had witnessed another dramatization 
of her personal life, one night in Wash- 
ington. I was waiting in her dressing 
room to accompany her on stage when 
the manager arrived with a cablegram. 
Madame tore it open, and what she read 
caused her to groan and throw her hi.ds 
into the air. It was from her son; he 
needed money again; he always needed 
money, though he knew quite well that 
his mother no longer was as rich as she 
had been. On her dressing table stood a 
silver bowl filled with rings, some with 
diamonds and other precious stones. 
Scarcely glancing at them, Mme. Sarah 
scooped out a handful and thrust them 
at the manager. He flushed; he had ad- 
vanced her all the cash he was willing to, 
I gathered from her words. He took the 
rings, bowed, and left without comment. 
Madame’s gesture had been in the grand- 
est of grand manners; but one sensed the 
grimness behind it. 

Our New York opening was at the Em- 
pire Theatre, whose delightful intimacy 
was a welcome contrast to the bare, barn- 
like opera houses and auditoriums we 
had visited. The audience was brilliant 
and enthusiastic, filled with profession- 
als and other celebrities. After the final 
curtain the stage was filled with bouquets 
and baskets of flowers. The reception 
backstage that followed was fabulous, 
but as I watched Mme. Sarah from.a dis- 
tance I detected sadness mingled with her 
unfailing graciousness. I thought of the 
episode in Washington, the bitter heart- 
ache of just a few nights before. When, 
I wondered, had she adopted her motto 
“Quand Méme”? At what point in her 
life had the difficulties become so numer- 
ous that she had had to remind herself 
to surmount them “in spite of every- 
thing”? 

I had had a great experience. But 
amid that brilliant throng paying homage 
to a sad-eyed woman at the Empire, I 
was impressed very strongly by a feeling 
that had been haunting me for days: that 
what I had been tasting was the bitter- 
sweet of a great career; it was as though 
I were living within the walls of a dis- 
integrating order. 

On our arrival in New York, I had re- 
ceived an offer to go into a modern play. 
Mme. Sarah would continue the tour 
through the South. But I was ready now 
to get back into our theatre, where I 
would be a participant in the new, not 
an observer of the old. @ 


Hire a Rolls Royce 
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| the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
| I96I Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
| and shopping rates. Airport and 
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| accounts. 
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| Theatre USA: Pittsburgh 


[continued from page 30] 


they expect to have their own theatre 
and a permanent director. The actors 


| come from the neighborhood, and many 


are employed in professional and execu- 
tive posts by the city’s major firms. Cast- 
ing is competitive. When a bad actor 
but good neighbor auditions, he is told 

he unfortunately doesn’t 
look the part. 

Two groups operate under the banner 
of the Irene Kaufmann Center, a civic 

| and social organization. Richard Stevens. 
an alumnus of Carnegie Tech, directs a 
theatre with a three-quarter stage at the 
center's Squirrel Hill building (last sea- 
son he offered The Time of the Cuckoo, 
Jezebel’s Husband, Someone Waiting and 
The Philadelphia Story there) and a 
proscenium enterprise at the Anna B 
Heldman center (Rain and Dream Girl). 

Pittsburgh’s summer theatre has not 
been affected by the star system, unlike 
that of many other areas. The White 

| Barn, operated by the actors Clay Flagg 
and Carl Low a few miles outside the 
| city, is one of the few non-star Equity 
houses. Its resident company, which once 
| included Colleen Dewhurst and David 
Hedison is appearing this summer in 
| Under the Yum-Yum Tree, The Pleas- 
ure of His Company, Send Me No Flow- 
ers and Invitation to a March. A year 
ago, Flagg and Low staged these works 
in their 437-seat house: The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs, The Warm Peninsula, 
| Roman Candle, Pajama Tops and Ladies’ 
Night in a Turkish Bath. The White 
Barn opened in 1948. A newspaperman 
once likened it to a mint. Flagg and Low 
| protest the use of such a term, but con- 
cede they have done well. 

The White Barn is the summer style- 
setter, although it also reflects Low’s 
summer alma mater, Mountain Playhouse 
in Jennerstown, about fifty miles from 
Pittsburgh, with which he started in 1939. 
Under its Equity-Y classification, the 
Mountain Playhouse mixes some _ non- 
Equity talent with union members. Its 
repertoire runs the /nherit the Wind- 
Auntie Mame-Ladies’ Night in a Turkish 
Bath cycle. Last summer the theatre’s 
operator, James Stoughton, offered a 
week of Shakespearean excerpts and a 
new This season, in addition to 
another revue, he plans to stage an orig- 

| inal comedy-mystery. 

South of Pittsburgh is Little Lake 
Theatre, operated by Will Disney, an 

| alumnus of Pittsburgh Playhouse. It is 

a non-Equity company with a 280-seat 
arena. Many plays seen at the White 
Barn are available at Little Lake. 

The Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera is 
the community’s most lavish summer 
enterprise. Founded in 1945 with the 
hope of emulating the eminence of St. 
Louis’ Municipal Opera, it has produced 


revue. 


deficits, together with opulent shows 
while offering musicals that in othe 
theatres promote prosperity. The entire 
CLO operation is unionized. Its musicals 
were first staged in the open-air Pi 
Stadium, a football field. Rain played 
havoc with its schedule. Its deficit jp 
1958, the last year in the stadium, was 
nearly $250,000. In 1959 it moved into 
an arena-style tent, a temporary home 
pending completion of the huge $22,009, 
000 Civic Arena (with a retractable roof 
for use in case of rain) on the edge of 
downtown Pittsburgh. Although the move 
to the tent reduced the seating capacity 
from 8,400 to 1,900, the deficits for 1959. 
60 were each under $70,000. The Civic 
Light Opera is remaining in the tent 
this summer because the arena was not 
completed in time for the scheduled mov 
in 1961. 

William Wymetal, a producer of the 
Viennese school, sees to it that the Civic 
Light Opera schedule includes a generous 
helping of works like The Student Prince, 
Naughty Marietta and Blossom Time. 
Critics spoke of a break in tradition ip 
1958 when the Light Opera scheduled 
Porgy and Bess, Les Ballets de Paris, 
Wonderful Town and On the Town. The 
management has turned more to stars 
this summer. Among the celebrities are 
Carol Channing (Show Girl), Marth 
Raye (Calamity Jane), Joe E. Brown 
(Damn Yankees), Jack Carson (Take 
Me Along), Patricia Morison (Kiss Me, 
Kate), Anne Jeffreys (Destry Rides 
Again) and the perennial Edward 
Everett Horton (The Chocolate Soldier). 

If sheer existence is a virtue, Pitts 
burgh community theatre is valuable. It 
remains conventional in the face of op 
portunities to be bolder. Community 
theatre not only follows; it pursues the 
dictates of the commercial theatre. Its 
most exciting product comes from the 
drama students at Carnegie Tech. A few 
members of the community see the prod- 
uct. The nonprofit Pittsburgh Playhouse 
is trapped by its policy of playing its 
cards close to the vest so as to keep 
comedy-happy audiences satisfied. Its 
Theatre Upstairs is a game step in the 
direction of daring. There is a listless 
ness about the Playhouse, and the danger 
this promises was recognized in a recenl 
report by its general manager, Richard 
Hoover, who wrote: 

“Our operation seems to be on dead 
center. .. . We are not making the prog: 
ress which is essential to healthy steady 
growth. . . . If we do not get off dead 
center. . . we are in real danger of slip 
ping backard and eventually bringing 
ourselves to forced liquidation and fail 
ure.” @ 


“If theatrical criticisms were oly 
written when there is something wort) 
writing about, it would be hard upon 


who live by them.”—William Hazlitt 
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THEATRE on discs 





by John S. Wilson 


(arnival!, original Broadway cast (MGM 
3946). The brilliance of Gower Cham- 
pion’s staging of this adaptation of the 
flm Lili is underscored by the original- 
cast album. Separated from the mixture 
of razzle-dazzle and enchantment that 
Champion has created on the stage, the 
sore seems surprisingly slight. There 
are several pleasant tunes—‘Beautiful 
Candy,” “Mira,” “Yes, My Heart” and 
the fleetingly heard theme music—which 
benefit from Anna Maria Alberghetti’s 
clear, lyric voice. But one waits in vain 
for the charm that suffuses the stage 
production to emerge from this disc. 


Flower Drum Song, London-production 
cast (Angel S 35886). Among the lesser 
efforts of Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
Flower Drum Song is one of the least. 
Mr. Rodgers, who can usually be counted 
on for a few good tunes even in his rel- 
atively barren moods, fails to rise above 
a humdrum level, and Mr. Hammerstein’s 
lyrics are among his most routine. The 
recording by the London company has 
a shrill quality that adds to the over-all 
emptiness. 

The Happiest Girl in the World, origi- 
nal Broadway cast (Columbia KOL 5650; 
stereo KOS 2050). With music by 
Jacques Offenbach as a starting point, 
this show is off to a good start. E. Y. 
Harburg’s lyrics are not on such a level, 
but it is a minor matter, for Mr. Harburg 
has the great good fortune to have Cyril 
Ritchard on hand to deliver his lyrics, 
which remind one of W. S. Gilbert. And 
Mr. Ritchard, playing two roles and 
adding a third by singing one song in 
disguise, projects with great style and 
gusto. He is, in fact, the whole show, for 





the rest of the cast is relatively earth- 
bound. But since Mr. Ritchard is all 
wer the disc, he is able to pop up con- 
stantly to give the performance a help- 
ing of vitality. 

The Harold Arlen Song Book, Ella 
Fitagerald (Verve 4046-2; stereo 64046- 
2). Having previously interpreted the 
song books” of Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, George Gershwin, Duke Elling- 
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ton and Rodgers and Hart, Miss Fitz- 
gerald now turns to the works of Arlen 
in a two-disc set. She probably has more 
natural affinity with Arlen than with any 
of the others (including, surprisingly, 
Ellington). Certainly she is completely 
at ease in Arlen’s songs—he is more 
down to earth, less chi-chi than the others 
—and she elaborates on them with more 
perception than she showed at times in 
the earlier sets. It is a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic meeting for which Billy May 
has provided pleasantly unobtrusive 
backgrounds, varied with appropriate 
instrumental solos. A few of the songs 
on each of Miss Fitzgerald’s other “song 
book” discs were relatively unfamiliar, 
but Harold Arlen seems to have written 
nothing but tunes that are well known 
but not (except for “Over the Rainbow”) 
overdone. 

The Most Happy Fella, London-produc- 
tion cast (Angel S 35887). Frank Loes- 
ser’s musical version of Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted has been 
recorded at full length in a three-disc set 
(Columbia 03L-240) by the original 
Broadway cast, and also in an abridged 
(single-disc) version by the same com- 
pany. This recording by the London 
company puts it in stereo for the first 
time. Vocaliy, this is a good company— 
in fact, Art Lund, who repeats the role 
he played (and recorded) on Broadway, 
sings with more assurance and ease in 
this version. But there is one crucial 
difference. Inia Waita, the Maori basso 
who sings the central role of Tony, has 
a rich voice, but tends to overplay a part 
that Robert Weede captured brilliantly 
in the Broadway staging and recording. 
Orpheus in the Underworld, cast of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre production (An- 
gel S 35903). Jacques Offenbach’s wry 
twisting of the Orpheus legend, with a 
delightful English text by Geoffrey Dunn, 
is sung with great spirit and style by 
this English company. This comic mas- 
terpiece is a riot of pleasures ranging 
from low comedy to high lyricism and 
the eternally catchy gaiety of Offenbach’s 
Galop. The singers and orchestra under 
Alexander Faris have caught every twist 
and turn, and the result is a memorable 
recording. 


Song of Norway, English cast (Angel 
S 35904). The romantic pastiche of Ed- 
vard Grieg’s music created by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest is available 
in both monaural and stereo recordings 
by the Broadway cast (Decca 9019; 
stereo 79019) and as one of Columbia’s 
recorded productions with Brenda Lewis 
(Columbia CL 1328; stereo CS 8135). 
So the need for still another version is 
not overwhelming. There are some good 
singers here—notably Victoria Elliott 
and John Lawrenson. But at least as 
much can be said for the Columbia 
set. @ 


‘Dear Diary...’ 
[continued from page 15] 


Melancholy? No. Self-pitying? I hope 
not. On the other hand, no quotations 
from Dr. Coué either; no note of triumph 
in “There’s no business like show busi- 
ness” or wry little jokes about “The 
Fabulous Invalid.” The bed we’ve made 
on Broadway is bloody uncomfortable, 
and I for one would like to climb the 
hell out of it. 


May Ist 


Big Fish, Little Fish is now in its 
seventh week at the ANTA Theatre, New 
York. The play received “mixed” notices, 
but on balance they would be considered 
favorable if not “smash.” There was 
particular praise for the direction and 
the performances, and a variety of 
awards have been bestowed on individual 
members of the company. All very 
soothing to the ego. 

“Was it worth while then?” That 
question seems to be on the minds of the 
editors, and is, I suppose, a logical 
springboard to an epilogue—a very brief 
one! 

There are two answers. The working 
experience was emphatically worth while. 
More so in this case than in most, be- 
cause it brought together a gifted new 
author, an exceptional director and a 
company of actors almost as sympathetic, 
and certainly as capable, as is to be 
found in most first-rate “Acting Com- 
panies.” 


Was it worth while as a commercial 
Broadway venture? (You have to stand 
judgment in the league in which you 
play.) I think not. And I believe the 
same answer must be given to the same 
question when applied to every other 
straight play produced in the 1960-61 
season. There is one exception: Jean 
Kerr’s Mary, Mary. Some of the cur- 
rent attractions may survive the summer 
and go on to recoup their investments 
next season, but it seems unlikely. 


This atmosphere of continual commer- 
cial crisis is both depressing and restric- 
tive. It inhibits all new production and 
particularly the type that might seem to 
justify the theatre’s claim to an art form. 
In consequence, it must inevitably dis- 
courage the most creative elements in 
the theatre. 


There are no easy panaceas, no single 
formula for stemming the tide of deteri- 
oration. The problems are too many and 
too complex. We will proceed, hope- 
fully, to apply a series of economic Band- 
Aids because they will be forced upon 
us, but to this Cassandra only a basic 
and all-encompassing revolution of pro- 
duction procedures will restore the 
American professional and commercial 
theatre as a self-supporting institution. 
Let it come quickly. @ 
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The Many Triumphs of Mme. Modjeska 


[continued from page 66] 


When Mme. Modjeska perused the itin- 
erary, she was appalled. Her manager 
expected her to play eight times a week, 
traveling from town to town with no 
respite. She flatly refused. Accustomed 
to the civilized European system of rep- 
ertory, wherein leading actors perform 
four or, at most, five times a week, the 
project of rushing around the country, 
and sleeping (if at all) in a different, un- 
comfortable hotel room every night, was 
unthinkable. The manager was in de- 
spair; having committed his star, and 
foreseeing much profit, he invented what 
became standard procedure for traveling 
stars. He hired a whole sleeping car for 
Mme. Modjeska and her entourage. The 
car became her home, except in the larg- 
er cities where longer stays and a cer- 
tain amount of life outside the theatre 
were possible. So Mme. Modjeska start- 
ed on that far-flung round of cities that 
were to become so familiar in the years 
just ahead: Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Chicago, Omaha, and many others in the 
South and Far West. From Terre Haute, 
Indiana, she wrote to my mother on 


March 3, 1879: 


“Chére, chére Madame Helene: We 
are now, as we call it: “on the road.” 
It means, changing every day the cities. 
Tonight I play Camille in Terre Haute 
—tomorrow we are going to Lafayette 
and so forth. The whole week the same. 
Our business was altogether very good, 
but since the article in the Scribner’s! 
it is growing brilliant. In Indianapolis 
the house for Juliet was packed—we 
turned the people away. Forgive me to 
speak a la Sargent? about business— 
but I wanted to tell you that I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Richard and Mr. 
C. de Kay for all that they have done 
for me—not only from the artistic but 
also pecuniary stand point. You both 
and yours were the first to discover my 
true value—and this appreciation opened 
the eyes to many persons who never 
dreamed before to look upon me as a 
being who not only knows how to dress 
but also can think and conceive a char- 
acter. They took Scribner’s glasses— 
those wonderful magnifying glasses— 
they look through them and are perfect- 
ly satisfied.” 

In 1879 Mme. Modjeska returned to 
her birthplace, Cracow, to celebrate the 
jubilee of the Polish novelist Jézef Ig- 
nacy Kraszewski, and to play in Polish 
once again. In 1880 she conquered Lon- 


'By Charles de Kay, brother of Mrs. 
Gilder, writing in Scribner’s Monthly, 


March, 1879. 
*Modjeska’s manager. 


don. Wherever Modjeska and her hy 
band, Count Bozenta Chlapowski, gq. 
tled for a season, they met and ente, 
tained, and were entertained by th 
leading writers, painters, musicians apf 
actors of the day. In Boston, introduce 
by my father, she met Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and a warm and touching 
friendship developed between the two 
She had met Walt Whitman at my & 
ther’s house. From London she wrot 
(March 29, 1880) to my mother, the 
in Paris: 

“My husband told you about our ney 
acquaintances. There is one more, and 
important too, I should think, this of the 
old Tennyson. Some days ago we took 
a lunch with him and tonight we ar 
going to spend an evening with him..., 

“Do you go much to the theatre? Ar 
you not yet in love with Sarah [Bem 
hardt]? Mind that I am a little jealou 
not of her talent, but of you both. She 
has so many friends, let me keep you for 
myself. How selfish I am! But I do no 
care for everybody and never tried 
have many people around me—yet thos 
whom I esteem and love I wish to kee 
for myself as long as I live. So you may 
admire Sarah and like her a little too— 
but very little, please. 

“And now I send you hearty kisses, 
and many nice things to Mr. Richard; |] 
embrace Rodman? if he allows. I hop 
he will not call me: ‘ugly lady.’” 

Mme. Modjeska’s debut in Londo 
took place at the Court Theatre on May 
1, 1880, and was most successful. Wit 
her performance as Camille in what was 
called Heartsease in London, succes 
flowered into triumph. She was able to 
plan a winter season, and dared to at 
tempt Shakespeare in his own land, a 
ambition she had nourished for a lon 
time. Her passion for Shakespeare, 
born at an early age, remained her chiel 
dramatic preoccupation. 

Letter followed letter as the years wen 
by. The winter tours were followed ly 
spring seasons in New York. Her pope 
larity never flagged. She was loved and 
admired from coast to coast. When Wik 
son Barrett planned an all-star tour for 
Edwin Booth, Modjeska shared honon 
with him, playing Ophelia, Lady Mae 
beth, Portia, Julie (in Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s Richelieu) and Mary Stuart 
throughout the country. In the 18% 
she introduced Ibsen and Sudermann ® 
an unwilling public who preferred her® 
Odette or Camille and in Shakespear 
These years were full of travel, explo 
tion and enterprise. She went often ® 
Poland. On one occasion, in the Tam 
Mountains where she had a villa, # 
met a brilliant young musician, Ignat 
Paderewski, whom she encouraged ® 
appear on the concert stage, and W 


3Mrs. Gilder’s small son. 
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yhose first success she contributed great- 
ly. Paderewski, like Modjeska, became 
one of the idols of the American public. 
Their names are inevitably linked be- 




















ani | cause of their superb achievements as 
iced | artists, and as a result of their passion- 
orth | ate devotion to the cause of Polish free- 





dom. Many years later, writing to my 
mother from Paderewski’s home in 

















+ fa. | Morges, Switzerland (March 7, 1903), 
rote | she said: 
then § “We have talked so much about you 





with our dear host Mr. Paderewski that 
[ thought I would write to you and tell 
you how much you and your dear hus- 
band are loved and respected here. Both 
Mr. and Madame Paderewski send you 
much love and best greetings. ... 

“[ have played in Austria-Poland and 
also in Posen and the people received 
me most kindly. Never in my youth I 





















































. have met with such enthusiasm. It was 
She almost amusing because I actually 

walked on flowers. One night my maid 
af counted 280 bouquets, small in size 
> mt FE but very pretty, thrown down upon the 





boxes, orchestra and even 
an arrangement has been made with the 
| manager of the theatre to let loose flow- 
ers rain from the ceiling on my head. It 
was very pretty and made my heart beat 
with joy at the thought that my people 
still like me as much as of old... . 

“Our dear Poland is still in high de- 
velopment of art and literature and it is 
astonishing how much of the artistic 
temperament we find here in mountain- 
iers [sic] and peasants, and how easily 
they take to progress in all directions. 
We have no Poland, its name is wiped 
out of the map, but we are a Nation full 
of life and genius, and that even Ger- 
mans cannot take from us. 


stage from 



























































d, an “I am studying now three new parts, 
| Jong § and after a short vacation we shall re- 





tun to Cracow where I am to play 


































chiel § again. I have been invited to play in 
Prague but I prefer to stay with my own 

swent & people as long as I can.” 
ed by Though Mme. Modjeska retired in 
pops § 1903, she was called before the foot- 
d and & lights once more, two years later. A 
n Wit & Group of her friends, not least active 
ur for & *mong them my father and mother, ar- 
honos @ Tnged a testimonial in her honor. The 
Mac & Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
‘ulwer & Was the scene of a moving tribute to the 
Stuart — “tist and to the much loved and ad- 
19% — Mired woman who had been the leading 
ann & *€tress of two worlds for over thirty 
heras @ Years. Actors, actresses (including 
speart Mrs, Patrick Campbell and Ada Rehan), 
cplon § “gers, musicians and poets took part in 
ften te the tribute. Modjeska herself played 
Tan @ “enes from Mary Stuart and Macbeth. 
la, sb All New York was present to do her 
Ignace honor. Her letter accepting this unique 
ged » & “Slimonial reflects her deep and serious 
and & @ *PProach to her art. She sent her an- 





‘wer to the invitation under cover to my 
mother: “Here is the desired answer to 
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the beautiful letter which you sent me,” 
she wrote from her California retreat on 
April 10, 1905. “How shall I ever 
thank Mr. Gilder and yourself for all 
you do for me. The letter made me very 
happy for it gives a noble character to 
my testimonial.” And this was her for- 
mal letter of acceptance: 

“It is with a heart full of gratitude 
that I trace these few lines, to express 
how deeply I am touched by the honor 
of a public testimonial, tendered to me 
by those who have known my work in 
the past, and who now meet me with 
such a generous token of their appre- 
ciation. 

“There is something more valuable in 
an actor’s life than mere applause or 
material success, it is the conscience of 
having retained a place in the minds and 











hearts of those, whose approval is the 
real sanction of our work. 
“This proud satisfaction I have ob- 


tained in its fullness on receiving your 
letter, signed by so many honored and 
distinguished names; and it is with the 
warmest thanks that I accept the pro- 
posed testimonial at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, May second. 

“Tt will be one of the great events of 
my career to take farewell of the 
New York public under such high aus- 
pices.” 


my 


A farewell tour across the country fol- 
lowed, but it was time to stop. Califor- 
nia, which had been her summer 
for many years, was a place of rest in 
the end. She died there on April 8, 
1909, but is buried, as she would wish, 
in her beloved Cracow. @ 
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A Place for the One-Act Play 
[continued from page 19] 


effectively. 

I suspect that we are only at the be- 
ginning of a trend that will develop for a 
time and then die. Just as the five-act 
play fell from fashion many years ago, 
the three-act play has been partly super- 
seded—on the commercial stage—by the 
play in several scenes divided by a single 
interval. The general tendency of the 
last half century has been to abolish 
intervals as far as possible; it may even 
be significant to note that a year ago, 
when Marie Bell took a Paris company 
to London for a season of Racine, her 
wish to play the tragedies without an 
interval was overruled only because of 
the protests raised by the theatre bars, 
whose interest it is to multiply the falls 
of the curtain. 

Logically, therefore, the one-acter 
should meet the need of the modern 
playwright better than any other form. 
It relieves him of the necessity of im- 
posing an artificial construction on his 
play. It gives him the chance to develop 
one idea with the maximum punch and 
speed. He can let his fancy range 
through a single act without tiring his 
audience. And it is arguable that plays 
like The Connection, Harold Pinter’s 
The Caretaker, or Look Back in Anger 
draw less from an audience 
than they might if they were cast in 
one-act form. 

Fashions do not last, however. If 
Brecht did nothing else, he at least made 
an important point in insisting that 
theatre remains alive only by meeting 
the needs of the day. For the moment, 
the theatre in Anglo-Saxon countries is 
making experiments that were familiar 
in Russia, Poland and Germany thirty 
and forty years ago. We all tend to for- 
get that ideas that seem beautifully fresh 
in 1961 were in fact applied to the thea- 
tre by Meyerhold and Reinhardt in the 
1920s. Among those ideas, the “ad- 
vanced” one-acter has its place. At the 
moment it is an important place. A 
Wesker or an Albee can make admir- 
able use of the form; a contemporary 
experience can be conveyed by it with 
the highest efficiency. But one day peo- 
ple will once again demand something 
more of the theatre. The single idea will 
again seem insufficient. 

At that time, the need for form will 
again be felt. It need not be the obvious 
kind of form perfected by Pinero. More 
likely, playwrights will study the Rus 
sians, O’Neill, Brecht. O’Casey, in order 
to rediscover how to integrate language, 
plot, conviction, the feeling of the hour 
—all the multiple aspects of art and life 
that can only be expressed in full-length 
drama. But until then I shall be sur- 
prised if the one-acter does not keep, 
and extend, its place as the field in the 
theatre that shows the highest vitality. @ 


response 


A Last Look at the Season 


[continued from page 11] 


representative opinion was that of Mp 
Watts: “lost in its own luridness.” 

(A play by Jack Kirkland based q 
the novel by Kyle Onstott, directed ly 
Louis Macmillan, designed and lighte 
by Frederick Fox, presented by Bih 
Baxter and Edward Friedman at th 
Lyceum Theatre with the following cag: 
Franchot Tone, Brooke Hayward, Denny 
Hopper, Georgia Burke, Duke Farley 
Clark Morgan, Ronald Moore, Ving 
Burrows, Maurishka Ferro, Arnolj 
Moore, Rockne Tarkington, Fran Be 
nett, Verta Smart, Philip Huston, Joh 
A. Topa, Arnold Soboloff, Coley Wa. 
lace.) 


Porgy and Bess: a revival of the mus. 
cal play by George Gershwin, DuBow 
Heyward and Ira Gershwin, directed ly 
William Ball, musical direction by Juliys 
Rudel, scenery by Stephen O. Saxe, cos 
tumes by Stanley Simmons, lighting ly 
Paul Morrison, presented by the Ney 
York City Center Light Opera Compan 
with the following cast: William Wa. 
field, Leesa Foster, Billie Lynn Danie 
Jerry Laws, Rawn Spearman, Irving 
Barnes, Barbara Webb, Ned Wright, 
Carol Brice, James Randolph, William 
Coppola, Doreese Duquan, Clyde Twiner, 
The Blacks: Five of the seven notices 
were favorable. With the majority, Watts 
of the Post said, “A fascinating and dis 
turbing dramatic experience . . . show 
again that Genét possesses something 
close to genius.” Among the negatives 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune summed up: 
“interesting in what it attempts, and 
temporarily achieves. But its show of 
candor is at the last evasive, and 
drama it is incomplete.” 


(A play by Jean Genét in the transl 
tion of Bernard Frechtman, directed hy 
Gene Frankel, scenery by Kim E. Swe 
dos, lighting by Lee Watson, costumes 
and masks by Patricia Zipprodt, pre 
sented by Sidney Bernstein, George 
Edgar and Andre Gregory at St. Marks 
Playhouse with the following cast: Rot 
coe Lee Browne. James Earl Jones, Cy 
thia Belgrave, Louis Gossett, Ethel Ayler, 
Helen Martin, Cicely Tyson. Godfrey M. 
Cambridge, Lex Monson, Raymond & 
Jacques, Jay J. Riley, Maya Angeloo 
Make, Charles Gordone, Charles Camp 
bell.) @ 


“The very nature of play and theatre 
asks for intimacy, definite contact b 
tween those playing and those being 
played to. Nothing is more absurd tha 
people with opera glasses in theatres 
It is like taking a microscope to a bi 
with which to study a drop of Scott 
while one sips a Scotch and soda."— 
William Saroyan. 
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,case of Puppet Love 
{continued from page 24] 





































yas the theatre with balconies where 
wery member of the audience deserved 
p see every detail. I was learning. 

Carrot Top continued to be the prob- 
em child. One day I made a head with 
inkling eyes and an impish, cherubic 
ok. With an elated flourish I brought 
him forth. No. Jerry said, “You thought 
you had him at last, didn’t you?” But I 
hadn't. Finally Gower said, “Let’s go 
jack to an idea we discussed before 


Vinie (hristmas—the little-boy clown.” We 
mold J ore on the right track at last. 


At last we had the puppets. On a Sun- 
jay afternoon Anna Maria Alberghetti 
net them for the first time. When she 
gw Carrot Top she ran across the stage 
and hugged him. Horrible Henry made 
her laugh. It was love at first sight with 
these. She talked to them. She believed 
them. She dispelled all doubts then and 
there. 

Kaye Ballard, Jim Mitchell, and Anna 
ang some of the songs on the stage for 
the first time that afternoon. As I sat on 


Wa-§ , foot locker behind the puppet booth, 
aniel f | was feeling a part of something special. 
Irving Then followed one of those rare, magical 
Tight moments that movies and plays are for- 


wer trying to capture but seldom do. 
Everyone gathered around the piano in 
the wings. Anna and Jerry sang “Gol- 
den, Delicious,” and then, for the first 
time, J heard Anna sing the carnival 
theme. The bare stage, the empty thea- 
tte, the very atmosphere, all was so 
beautiful that one almost stopped breath- 
ing for fear of breaking the spell. “Love 
Makes The World Go Round,” and this 
moment made all those weeks of work 
fall into proper perspective. 

But my work was not over. Each pup- 
pet had to be duplicated, some of them 
ss many as four times for quick changes 
with different costumes. And as re- 












stumes § hearsals went on Gower decided he 
, Pit | weeded two “nothing” puppets: Mother 
George | Goose and Jackie Horner. They were to 
Marks § be so colorless and dull that the scene 
‘: Rot f would be believable when the carnival 


omer shouted, “It’s so bad even chil- 
dren won’t watch it.” Vowing that I 
wuld never make inferior puppets, I set 
work. On seeing them, Gower com- 
nented, “They’re blah. They’ re perfect.” 
He aloo said, “Getting all the puppets 
just right wasn’t easy, but Tom was an 
agel through it all”—which proves that 
ay best acting isn’t always done behind 
‘puppet booth. 


















oy Incidentally, in answer to the ques- 
“a tin 1am most asked, Jerry Orbach real- 
4 pe y Works the puppets when he is in the 


woth, and so does Pierre Olaf, and bril- 
iatly, too! They are so good that it 

es up for my getting only two min- 
le to perform with my own handiwork 
Broadway. A person does not usually 
me a puppeteer by being taught. 


neatres. 
) a bar 

Scotch 
oda.”— 


lly, 1961 








One can be taught what fingers to use 
for head and hands, and a few basic 
movements, but real skill comes through 
practice and play. I made a practice 
puppet for Jerry Orbach, and he carried 
it in his coat pocket for weeks. He 
would bring the puppet out in restau- 
rants and make it converse with his 
wife. The puppet “explored” their apart- 
ment and was very inquisitive about 
everything. For a beginner this play was 
the best practice in the world. And even 
now Jerry adds small bits of characteri- 
zation to the stuffed characters just as 
all true puppeteers do. It’s as if they 
really are alive. 
Puppeteers are 
fairly modest 


usually people with 
ambitions. I was not 


dreaming impossible dreams until Carni- 
val! came along. A show like this is a 
once-in-a-lifetime bit of luck. I doubt 
that there will be a rash of puppets on 
the legitimate stage. The puppets in 
Carnival! are not brought on as a spe- 
cialty act. They are characters in the 
plot, and the audiences accept them as 
such. 

My work goes on. The puppets are 
wearing out. The rehearsals were strenu- 
ous, and eight performances a week are 
telling. Every day needle and thread 
are called upon for repairs. Soon re- 
placements will be put into use. And 
then come the National Company and 
the London Company, and—life may 
continue to be Carnival! @ 
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Theatre USA News 
[continued from page 2] 


contest open to all eighteen 
years of age or older, who live in, or are 
students in, the state. All manuscripts 
must be original (adaptations of other 
plays are excluded), and must not have 
been produced professionally. All entries 
must be accompanied by an application 
form, and be postmarked no later than 
Sept. 1, 1961. For further information, 
please write to Stratford Investors, 208 
Valley View Road, Wilmette, Ill. 

The McKnight Foundation is continu- 
ing its program of encouraging the hu- 
manities in Minnesota by offering awards 
for outstanding original unpublished 
work in several fields in 1961, including 
the drama. The award in each case will 
be a certificate and $1,000 in cash. All 
submittals will be subject to rules and 
definitions set by the foundation; entries 
must reach the secretary of the founda- 
tion by Dec. 1. For further information, 
please write to The Secretary, The Mc- 
Knight Foundation, 736 Mendota St., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 

The Arts Council of the YM-YWHA 
of Philadelphia is sponsoring its fourth 
annual one-act play competition. The 
author of the winning play will receive 
the Waldow Bellow Memorial prize of 
$100. There are no restrictions in subject 
matter or treatment, and all scripts must 
be received by Dec. 31. For complete in- 
formation, please write to Waldow Bel- 
low Memorial Award, YM-YWHA of 
Philadelphia, 401 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


persons, 
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The Show Stopper: M’el Dowd 


[continued from page 25] 


television roles and—at long last—a part 
in a Broadway-bound play, Back to 
Methuselah. “We were on the road 
for eleven or twelve weeks and ended up 
in New York for six weeks. I adored the 
road because I’m the Actress Who Loves 
to Travel. I was in summer stock after 
Methuselah, and got to see all sorts of 
exotic places—Fitchburg, Massachusetts; 
Keene, New Hampshire; Skowhegan, 
Maine! If I ever leave Camelot I'll sign 
up for the first show that will get me to 
Europe and back.” 

Returning from the outer reaches of 
New England, M’el played Queen Cath- 
erine of Aragon in the off-Broadway pro- 
duction Royal Gambit in 1959. Last sea- 
son she was stand-by for Geraldine Page 
in Sweet Bird of Youth, winning some 
fine notices when she filled in for the star 
for two weeks. 

M’el confided that her mother came 
all the way from Boone, Iowa, to see her 
in Camelot. “She loved the show, and 
loved me in it. My family are all Irish 
and very enthusiastic about the theatre, 
though I’m the only one in show business. 
I’m the only nut.” @ 

























































A Portrait of Mrs. Pat .* 
[continued from page 64] oe 
as to do this to me? Why must we gig bal 
become ugly? I don’t know how som § wil 
women stand it. Why don’t they con § We! 
mit suicide?” abl 

She was apparently comforted by my e 
photographs. I didn’t dare protest why § ™ 








I thought—that they were really qui 



























































































































































































































































commercialism and invested it with 


dignity... . 























It was in her present hotel that John 
Gielgud visited her. He felt so sorry for 
her poverty that he offered to lend her 
money, then sent fruit and all sorts of 
food she couldn’t eat. He wept for her, 
which she thought silly. She had » 
wish to be pitied. She said, “Get along 
with you. Pull yourself together. You'tt 
too hysterical on ‘and off the stage.” 

Wiping his eyes, Gielgud replied, 
“Those are Terry tears.” 

Mrs. Pat turned now to discussing 
her pupils. “Oh, how they read! I have J 
one woman who teaches at a school 
has forty pupils a day. But no matter, 
she reads Milton so badly! She can’ 





ordinary. To Mrs. Pat, they seemed th§ . 
distillation of magic. “Oh, that shadoy§ 
under the jaw! You’re a genius to py - 
in that shadow. And no one has take abe 
such a photograph of gloved hand = 
Those gloves are alive. Look at th to 
depth between the thumb and first fp. be 
ger. That’s what everyone wants to thi 
have!” ie 
She was likewise delighted with th 4 
photogenique qualities of Moonbeam J ,, 
who, according to my spy, David Her. ® 
bert, had been the cause of trouble, to 
day or two ago. David, having take § 44) 
Mrs. Pat out to dinner, brought her back g0 
to her hotel in a taxi when it was dis Ir 

covered by the driver that Moonbeam 
had wetted the floor of the vehicle, He} 4, 
remonstrated vehemently with Mrs. Pat § 
To placate him, she held Moonbeam} 
high and wagged a finger at the culprit, . 
cooing, “Who would have thought the f 
old dog to have so much pee in him?” e 
Abruptly, Mrs. Pat broached the ir § h 
relevant subject of money. “Now I'v ty 
brought you forty dollars for these pic § 4 
tures.” a 

I remonstrated with her. I had no 
intention of her buying any photo — ° 
graphs. They were meant as a tribute —§ 49 
Mrs. Pat insisted on paying. She said, I 
“Tt’s rather affected of you to go on I 
like this, you know. I shall give you ‘ 
thirty dollars, then. I can afford it. | | 
have a rich pupil now.” . 
Everything she does or says is touched 

with Shakespearean grandeur. When 
she named the price I must accept for | 
the photographs, the word dollar became ' 
something as beautiful as a gold coin. 
She took away from it the stigma o . 
| 
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keep her voice up, just crashes right on 
yithout hearing the sound of the music. 
She is incapable of understanding a 
half beat. She never pauses before a He 
with a capital H, says He as if God 
were the butcher boy! Fancy not being 
able to give the reverence of a half- 
pause before talking of our Maker. She 
gabbles on as if it were our Dress- 
maker!”. . . 

Mrs. Pat said she was having an anx- 
jous time trying to find someone who 
could write the necessary explanation 
about herself and Shaw, for the publica- 
tion after their deaths of Shaw’s letters 
toher. Gaps in the correspondence must 
be filled in; it must be understood that 
this was not just the gaga drivellings of 
awriter to any actress. The editing had 
to be done with understanding, rever- 
ence and taste. “It’s difficult to find 
someone who will not throw these letters 
to the ground so that you have to stoop 
to see them. We want them on a pedes- 
tal just at eye level! I believe we have 
got hold of an Irishman; and, you know, 
Irishmen are never vulgar!” 

She talked about her difficulties in 
the theatre. Only today she had had 
such a bad snub. Someone had asked 
her to take the part of a drivelling old 
woman of a hundred and two. “It is 
very difficult to be a hundred and two 
convincingly. Even at my age I can 
hardly move. But to be a hundred and 
two and drool at the mouth is too hor- 
tifying. It is surely better that I remain 
a legend!” 

The legend went on to talk of her big 
opportunity, when she played Mrs. Tan- 
queray. “I never got my chance until 
Ihad two children. Then, straightaway, 
I went right to the top. It’s a question 
of taste and not experience. Alexander 
{Sir George Alexander] knew I had had 
no training, but he always listened to 
me. He told me to lose my temper in 
one scene and brush away all the photo- 
graphs from the piano onto the floor. 
But I replied that I could never lose my 
temper or do ugly things with my hands. 
In the play, I was supposed to be a mu- 
sician. Now, no musician would put 
frames on the piano! And again, at re- 
hearsal, he told me to strum the piano. 
I said, ‘I never strum. My mother locked 
the keyboard and only let us open it if 
we were going to play. Alexander then 
said to me, ‘Well, play then.’ But it so 
happened that my teacher had discov- 
ered the third finger of my right hand 
was weak. I must rest it a while. In 


the interim, he’d been teaching me an 
arrangement by Bach, for left hand only. 

us, in front of Alexander, I held a 
book high in my right hand, adopted an 
expression of pride and complete dis- 
dain, and played the piano with my left 
hand until the poor man was eventually 


e to gasp, 


‘That’s enough, Mrs. 
Campbell!’ ” 


July, 1961 


By now, Mrs. Pat was in a reminisc- 
ing mood. She began to tell many 
stories of sorrow and heartbreak on the 
stage. Magic names of dead actors and 
actresses were evoked once more—Cyril 
Maude, Herbert Tree, and Maude Mil- 
lett, whose eyes shone as though she 
had just seen a little piece of heaven. 


Ivan Moffat! suggested that conver- 


sations at Ashcombe,? Rhinebeck,? and | 


Kammer‘ should be recorded on a hid- 
den dictaphone, then collected in a book 
to be called A Year’s Conversation. 

No sooner had the suggestion been 
made than we left for Rhinebeck to find 
Raimund with a new toy—a recording 
machine. Rather self-conscious conver- 
sation was recorded. A few people did 
special stunts for the occasion, such as 
imitations and anecdotes. Certain voices 
sounded better than others. My own 
seemed nauseating and smug. I minded 
the nasal twang less than the overtones 
of meticulous self-assurance. 

Something must be done about it. I 
telephoned to Ruth Ford. Did she think, 
as a result of her recent studies, that it 
was possible to alter the register of one’s 
voice? “Oh dearre, no. Don’t alter your 
voice. It’s a bee-utiful voice.” 

Unconvinced, I telephoned to Mrs. Pat 
for advice. She was correctively enthusi- 
astic, “Yes, yes, come along to me. You 
must be taught not to place your voice 
up there. We can easily get it down. 
Oh, do try. Do come along.” 

On the afternoon arranged for the 
first lesson, I arrived promptly at her 
gloomy, overheated old hotel. It seemed 
very uhlike New York in its antiquated 
atmosphere. Everyone knew everyone 
else in the lobby; idlers gossiped about 
their pet dogs. 

“Would you wait? Mrs. Campbell is 
engaged.” (She hadn’t written down the 
appointment. ) 

After a few minutes, the summons 
came for me to go up to Mrs. Pat’s 
rooms. A wiry old fox was being shoved 
out as politely as possible. It turned 
out that Mrs. Pat had been trying to 
get him to offer four thousand dollars 
for her correspondence with Shaw. The 
letters, done up in large white envelopes, 
lay in the pigeonhole shelves of her 
desk. “Oh, if only he would buy them 


1Son of Iris Tree, daughter of Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, and Curtis Moffat, 
painter and photographer. 

2Beaton’s country house in Wiltshire, 
England. 

8Home of Alice Astor, at that time 
married to Raimund von Hofmannsthal. 

4Schloss on Lake Kammer that Alice 
von Hofmannsthal shared in Austria with 
Eleanora van Mendelssohn. 





Fourth Annual 
SUMMER 
MOTION PICTURE 
WORKSHOP 
New York University 
July 24-September 1 


STAFF 


Richard J. Goggin 
Haig P. Manoogian 
William Resnick 


Lee Bobker 
Herman Engel 
Paul Falkenberg 


Intensive work in professional produc- 
tion, direction and writing. Emphasis 
on creative film-making. Workshop in- 
struction by internationally known 
producers — directors — writers — 
cinematographers of documentary, edu- 
cational, industrial and experimental 
motion pictures. 


For full information, write for Bulletin 
“TA,” Department of Television, Mo- 
tion Pictures and Radio 


Communication Arts Group 
New York University 
New York 3, New York 





JORDAN COLLEGE 
Butler University Indlanapolls, Ind. 


Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 
education, performance, theory, compo- 
sition, history and literature. 

Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 

Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or performance. 
Combined Fields: B. F. A., a major 
area and two minor areas chosen from 
music, dance, drama, art. 

Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in business, writing, dramatics 
or teaching. 


For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 





WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


Summer Season—1961 


A View from the Bridge 
Romanoff and Juliet 


Summer and Smoke 
Charley’s Aunt 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 





H 
B 
STUDIO 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
J. C. McCord 
Kathie O’Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
John Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


Ute Hagen 
Kathe Berl 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjorie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
Jenny Egan 
Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


For 1961 Bulletin and Summer Term Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. K. Longchamps or Administrative Director: 
Muriel Burns, OR 5-2370 


SENIOR 


DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 

Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 

Next Term: July, 1961 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafonte Rod Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gaszara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Stritch Jack Garfein 
Marlen Brando Shelley Winters 
Antheny Francioss Michael V. Cazse 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 

Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing, 

Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 
Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduates 

kindly Air Mail current address for 

2lst Anniversary Celebration & In- 

~~ occ School & Theatre Fes- 
Vv: 


Capitol Theatre Bidg. 
1639 Bway., New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 








and see that they were treated properly. 
But it’s all so difficult.” 

My lesson proved a revelation. Mrs. 
Pat recited a poem of Tennyson: “Come 
not when I am dead, to drop thy foolish 
tears about my head .. .” She had 
chosen the passage as being impossible 
to recite in an offhand, fashionable nasal 
twang. I listened, amazed by the turtle- 
dove richness of her cooing. I tried, but 
only after remonstrance did I realize 
how light and murderous was my own 
interpretation. 

An improvement set in at the second 
attempt. She lowed _ enthusiastically, 
“You’ve done it! You've altered the 
pitch of your voice. You can hear. Now 
you must learn to give variety.” Her 
own register possesses infinite variety, 
though I had never before been con- 
scious of it. 

The two rooms in which Mrs. Pat lives 
cost her a hundred dollars a month. 
Her Pekinese lies in a basket. Every 
piece of furniture has been covered with 
remnants of brocade. There are a num- 
ber of photographs and water colour 
sketches, bags of all sorts hang from 
lamps and corners, the radiator is cov- 
ered in a snood of red brocatelle. ... 

“But my dear,” she continued warm- 
ly, “you’ve got it! You must go on the 
stage. You have practically all the ad- 
vantages. You have grace, looks, youth 
and a lovely voice which you must learn 
how to use. You have an appealing 
quality and (though better looking) are 
like Leslie Howard. You must do it. 
I'll help you. Why, you should see the 
people that come in to me. One man, 
this morning, was tall and handsome, 
but his legs dangled like a marionette’s. 
I sent him off to see a doctor. I said, 
“You can’t be an actor with legs like 
that!’” 

Mrs. Pat demonstrated how she moves 
on the stage, a stylised technique in 
which the foot precedes any other part 
of the body. Thus, if she but turn to 
look out of a window, the foot turns 
first. 

Arm movements, too, were different 


from those which I would have egg 
cuted. “No, no, you cannot open you 
arms with elbows close to your sideg 
You are not a Jewish comedian. Yo 
must show the best part of your arm, the 
inside. Now, raise the palms of you 
hands and push outwards as if you werg 
parting the winds!” 

The head, as apotheosised by Mm 
Pat, became a gracious appendage of 
one’s body. “In moments of anxiety, yoy 
must never throw your head from side tj 
side. It is foolish and restless. Raigg 
the head and clasp it still; no, not with 
your hands, with your spirit! Now you'g 
learning all my tricks!” 

Finest of all Mrs. Pat’s techniques ig” 
her development of the spontaneous says 
ing [of] exactly what comes into he 
head. She endows every word with fresh’ 
ness and spontaneity. Today she looked” 
like an Italian housekeeper in the ip 
evitable black velvet, as seated at her 
typewriter, very badly she pecked og 
the Tennyson poem and spoke her mind, 
“Oh, you are so pale today. “There le 
the mind sigh. You have suffered 
unfairly and these people are so vindie 
tive. ‘And the plover cry.’ You mustn't 
pitch your voice up, like a wife who 
hates her husband. ‘Child if it werel 
thine error or thy crime.’ You know the 
way they nag, ‘Darling-be-an-angel-and 
get-me-another-piece-of-toast!’ But you'll 
do it, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Pat has also made a study of 
being absent-minded. When the tele 
phone bell] rings, she calls, “Come in.” 

As a teacher she is excellent. Her 
criticisms are cannily apt, and one rek 
ishes her cruelty. 

It was Mrs. Pat’s seventy-third birth 
day. Some gardenias and a cablegram 
from England paid homage to her great 
character, to an actress who had been 
loved by Shaw, who had brought a new 
influence to the theatre and was now 4 
waning one. The young ballerinas across 
the street were doing their arm exercises 
now. Moonbeam, who would never bé 
in quarantine, snoozed contentedly 
his basket. @ 


COMING NEXT MONTH! 
HAROLD CLURMAN on Bertolt Brecht 
The art of stage lighting by JEAN ROSENTHAL 


Staging Shakespeare: A Symposium, by 
WILLIAM BALL, HERBERT BLAU, JACK LANDAU 
and JOSEPH PAPP 
COMPLETE PLAY: “IN THE JUNGLE OF CITIES” 


Bertolt Brecht 





*““Many actors and actresses ar 
indebted to the American Academ: 
of Dramatic Arts. I am one of them 
Academy students start with a consid 
erable advantage and what they lear 
will stand them in good stead through 
out their careers.” 


HUME CRONY? 
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catalogue upon request room 142 





‘ALL THEY EVER SAID IT WAS— AND MORE” 


This is the acclaim of experienced air travelers —who 
have flown in the world’s most advanced jetliner, the 707 
Astrojet. They’ve told us the Astrojet provides the most 
comfortable, most dependable flights now available in 
daily transcontinental service. And as rapidly as possi- 
ble, American Airlines is extending this unique jet service 
throughout the nation. 

Powered by revolutionary new fan-jet engines, the 


Astrojet outperforms all other airliners. Once aboard, 
you notice that the Astrojet takes off quickly, climbs 
swiftly—you cruise confidently, quietly relaxed. Here is 
extra jet power, assuring better on-time dependability, 
even finer service to our passengers. 

In Jet Age: Stage II, the Astrojet is just one more 
dramatic reason why American Airlines is first choice of 
experienced travelers, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc, 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 





